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FURTWANGLER 


conducting 


Wagner 


BRUNNHILDE - MARTHA MODL 
SIEGMUND - LUDWIG SUTHAUS 
SIEGLINDE - LEONIE RYSANEK 
WOTAN - FERDINAND FRANTZ 

HUNDING - GOTTLOB FRICK 
FRICKA - MARGARETE KLOSE 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

conducted by WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


ALP 1257-61 


36/5:d each inc. tax. Five records in a presentation box 





Russian Folk-Songs and Sacred Music 
BORIS CHRISTOFF 
The Feoder Potorjinski Russian Choir 
Shrove Tuesday; Song of the lumberjacks; 
The Bandore; Down Peterskaya Street; 
Going down the Volga; The lonely autumn night ; 
Psalm 137 (By the waters of Babylon); 
Prayer to St. Simeon; Lord have mercy on 
our people; The song of the twelve robbers ; 
Litany—Gretchaninov 
ALP 1266 
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Verdi 
RICCARDO - JAN PEERCE 
RENATO - ROBERT MERRILL 
AMELIA - HERVA NELLI 
ULRICA - CLARAMAE TURNER 
OSCARRE - VIRGINIA HASKINS 
SILVANO - GEORGE CEHANOVSKY 
SAMUELO - NICOLA MOSCONA 
TOMMASO - NORMAN SCOTT 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ARTURO TOSCANINI 
The Robert Shaw Chorale (Robert Shaw, conductor) 
ALP 1252-4 
36/53d each inc. tax. Three records in a presentation box. 
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Operatic Arias 
JOAN HAMMOND 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Susskind 
Scena: ‘‘Ah Perfido! ’°—Beethoven (in Italian) 
Romance: Alone and heavy hearted — 
“*The Damnation of Faust” 
— Berlioz (in English) 
O beaux réves év 


Lieder 
DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler 
Lieder Eines Fahrenden Gesellen—Mahler 
with Hertha Klust — Piano 
Wie rafft ich mich auf in der Nacht; 
Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen; 
Ich schleich’ umher betriibt und stumm; 
Der Strom, der neben mir verrauschte; 
Du sprichst, dass ich mich tauschte; 
Wehe, so willst du mich wieder; 
Wie bist du, meine K6nigin — Brahms 
ALP 1 
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GUIDO CANTELLI 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Pavane pour une Infante défunte — Ravel 
El Sombrero de tres picos —Falla 
Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune — Debussy 
Scherzo “L’Apprenti Sorcier”—Dukas 
ALP 1207 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Divertissement — /bert 

“Pelléas et Mélisande”— Suite — Fauré 
ALP 1244 


RAFAEL KUBELIK 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 
by Carl Maria von Weber — Hindemith 


Five Pieces for Orchestra — Schdénberg 
ALP 1251 


NICOLAI MALKO 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor — Tchaikovsky 





——— 


i CLP 1045 
JOHN PRITCHARD 
t THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 2— P. Racine Fricker 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 
i DLP 1080 








THE OLD VIC COMPANY 

in a Long Play Recording of Shakespeare’s 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY ROBERT HELPMANN 

MOIRA SHEARER 
with Mendelssohn’s Incidental Music 
THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and CHORUS 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Producer: MICHAEL BENTHALL 
ALP 1262-4 
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Orchestral and Instrumental records 


GINA BACHAUER 
THE LONDON ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ALEC SHERMAN 
Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor — Tchaikovsky 
CLP 1049 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by IZLER SOLOMON 
Poeme — Chausson; Concerto in E Minor — Conus 
BLP 1072 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 
Concerto No. 1 in E Minor — Chopin 
ALP 1250 


SOLOMON 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RAFAEL KUBELIK 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor — Brahms 
ALP 1172 


AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 
NORBERT BRAININ—SIEGMUND NISSEL 
PETER SCHIDLOF— MARTIN LOVETT 
Quartet No. 58 in C, Op. 54, No. 2 — Haydn 
Quartet in D Minor, K. 421 — Mozart 
ALP 1249 


ALFRED DELLER 


DESMOND DUPRE 


Shakespeare Songs and Lute Solos 
LUTE SOLOS: Almaine — Vautor; 
Tarleton’s resurrection — Dowland ; 

Fantasia (from ‘“‘King Henry IV,” Part IT) — Dowland ; 
Variations on Walsingham (from ‘‘Hamlet’’) — Cutting; 
Toy (The Shoemaker’s Wife) 

(from ‘*Two Gentlemen of Verona’’) — Dowland ; 
SONGS: It was a lover and his lass (from ‘‘As You Like It’’); 
Sing willow, willow, willow (from ‘‘Othello”’); 

O mistress mine (from ‘‘Twelfth Night’’); 

Take, O take those lips away (from ‘‘Measure for Measure’’); 
Where the bee sucks (from ‘‘The Tempest’’); 

Full fathom five (from ‘‘The Tempest’); 

Callino castore me! (from ‘‘King Henry V’’); 
Peg-a-Ramsay (from “Twelfth Night’’); 
Greensleeves (from “‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’’) 
ALP 1265 


ASTER’S VOICE’ 


LONG PLAY 333 R.P.M. RECORDS 
Prices (Inc. Tax) ALP series 36/5}d. each; BLP series 27/34d. each; CLP series 32/4)d. each; DLP series 24/6!d. each 
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“NOEL AND GERTIE” 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE & NOEL COWARD BOSTON PROMENADE ORCH. 


Love scene from Private Lives; Then; Play Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler 

play; You were there, from Shadow Play; Orpheus in the Underworld overture — 
Has anybody seen our ship; Men about Town Offenbach 
from Red Peppers Poet and Peasant overture — von Suppé 
NOEL COWARD I’ll follow my secret heart Hora Staccato — Dinicu 

(with YVONNE PRINTEMPS); Zigeuner; Mrs. Worthington; Moto Perpetuo — Paganini DLP 1079 
Half-Caste Woman; Parisian Pierrot; I’ll see you again; 

Mad dogs and Englishmen CLP 1050 


keep your music 


memories gree 


COPPELIA — Ballet Music — Delibes 
ROBERT IRVING conducting the 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden CLP 1046 


Sir Harry Lauder 


A Selection of favourite shes : 
Roaming in the Gloaming; 


STRAUSS WALTZES I love a lassie; Stop yer tickling 


. é . Jock; The waggle o’ the kilt; 
Vienna Bohemian Orchestra conducted by Fried Walter A wee Deoch an’ Doris; 


CLP 1047 The Wedding of Sandy McNab; 
We parted on the Shore; 
Keep right on to the end of the road 


cd fe DLP 1089 
elt Bee ever Rehert Wileon 
“The Tang o’ The Heather ” 


GEORGE MELACHRINO O my Jock McKay: 
The Melachrino Orchestra ihe ve —_ oe: When 
Laura; Rosalie; Sweet Sue; Mona Lisa; Chloe; hoon saga Glee re 
Dolores; Irene; Louise DLP 1090 A Gordon for me; Way up in 
Clachan; Westering Home; 
H Lewis Bridal Song; 


Bonnie Strathyre; We’re no awa’ 
tae bide awa’ DLP 1086 


THE 


GLENN MILLER and his orchestra 
* Glenn Miller Concert ” (Vol. 4) 
: Johnson Rag; My Isle of Golden Dreams; 
Recapture the ” Anvil Chorus (from “Il Trovatore”); Beautiful Ohio; 
atmosphere of the '30s Pavanne; Danny Boy (Londonderry Air); Adios DLP 1081 
with this Long Play 
record of 


The Mikado MARIO LANZA 


Recorded “Songs of Romance” 


\ under tke direction of d Valencia; Long ago (featured in the film Cover Girl); 
K3 Rupert D’Oy!y Carte (1936) The Night is young; My heart stood still; Night and Day; 

5)|| ALP 1255-6 - ~ Begin the Beguine; My romance; Siboney; 

Without a song; Besame mucho BLP 1071 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Musical Offering (arr. Miinch- 
inger). Stuttgart Chamber Orch- 
estra conducted by Karl Miinch- 
inger. Decca LXT5036 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Wanusek, Wachter, Scherchen (1/55) WLP5070 

Here is a finely-played and honest-to- 
goodness performance of the Musical 
Offering, arranged by the gifted conductor 
of the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, and 
recorded in a generally satisfactory fashion. 
The scoring is fundamentally simple: 
strings, with flute, oboe, and cor anglais to 
add a little discreet colour here and there, 
and a harpsichord which is also discreet— 
the only major blemish in the balance. 

The string playing is in the best Stuttgart 
tradition: clean and clear, with the 
minimum of vibrato but the maximum of 
warmth, the result being an absolutely 
transparent representation of Bach’s won- 
derful polyphony. Only in the six-part 
Ricercar did I find that the first violins were 
a shade too prominent: in general the 
internal balance is all that one could wish for. 

In the Trio-Sonata, the harpsichord is 
too distant to weld together the flute, violin, 
and ’cello adequately. From what one can 
hear, however, it is very well played, and the 
realisation is tasteful and stylish. There are 
no scrolls on the side containing the canons 
(nor are there in the much less good 
Scherchen recording), but the playing is so 
intelligent that the succession of movements 
sustains our interest throughout. Cordially 
recommended to all Bach lovers. _D.S. 


BEETHOVEN. String Quartets— 
Volume VII. Quartet No. 12 in E 
flat major, Op. 127. Quartet No. 16 
in F major, Op. 135. Hungarian 

String Quartet. Columbia 33CX1272 

(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Quartet No. 12 : 


Pascal Quartet (9/52) CLP1209 
Quartet No. 16 : 


Pascal Quartet (10/53) CLP1212 

As the later work approaches, competition 
begins to dwindle, and it looks as though the 
choice will be mainly between the Pascal 
and Hungarian Quartets from Op. 127 
onwards, unless the Budapest Quartet’s discs 
are leased or lent to us from across the 
Atlantic. In many ways, it is a pity that 
the choice is not wider, for comparison 
between the two versions now available is 
largely unnecessary. The late Beethoven 
Quartets are still so difficult technically, 
quite apart from the many interpretative 
problems, that only an ensemble with the 
finest mechanical equipment can embark on 
the making of recorded performances. 
Many are the professional quartet teams of 
to-day, often of ten or fifteen years’ standing, 
that fight shy of performing the last six 
Beethoven quartets in public. 

The Hungarians have no need to be 
nervous. As far as the present disc is con- 
cerned, they bring off triumphantly every 
note and every nuance that Beethoven 
marked. Not that the composer ever heard 
it thus ; but he would watch with eagle eye 
Schuppanzigh’s nervous fiddle-bow as it 
strove to master the complex phrase- 
rhythms and the sonorous sostenuto passages 
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of the E flat Quartet. In one of the note- 
books of 1825 Schuppanzigh scribbled—for 
the benefit of that same eagle eye—‘‘ I 
should lie if I said it were too difficult for 
me... but the ensemble is tricky ’’. Brother 
Johann, however, was somewhat displeased 
with the Schuppanzigh Quartet’s perform- 
ance of the work on March 6th of that year, 
and recommended the Czech violinist 
Bohm, the Viennese Mayseder, and even 
Beethoven’s own friend Holz, as_ better 
interpreters of the work. 

The ensemble is indeed tricky, but these 
discs are well-nigh faultless from that point 
of view. Exposed passages in octaves 
between two instruments are notorious for 
showing up intonation, but there is hardly 
a sour octave to be heard. Even in those 
bold and dangerous passages in contrary 
motion, with the first violinist ascending his 
E string as the ’cellist descends towards the 
depths of the C, there is no lack of blend, 
cohesion of timbre, and sensitivity of 
intonation. Whether the interpretative 
depths are truly plumbed is another matter. 
There may be some who will find the 
Hungarians too glossy, but there is no 
denying the fact that they play with 
immense verve and genuine feeling. Tempi 
are excellent, and there is a meticulous 
control of dynamics. One has only to listen 
to the miraculous decrescendo in the Vivace 
of Op. 135 to realise that all four members 
of this group use their brains and ears in a 
way far above the comprehension of most 
mortals. 

I feel that the Hungarians have something 
very special to contribute to these late 
quartets, for they have studied and played 
Barték’s quartets as few others have done, 
and those formal, even spiritual, links 
between late Beethoven and early or middle 
Barték have not gone unnoticed. The 
Hungarians possess, therefore, an historical 
span that is not only significant, it is a sine 
qua non of every great interpretation. When 
Holz played the E flat Quartet to Weber 
(at a musical party in the house of the 
publisher, Schlesinger) and was duly told 
by the great man that the Adagio was too 
long, he wrote to Beethoven: ‘‘ You have 
feelings and imagination which stretch out 
much longer than those of anybody here, 
or for that matter, anybody not here”. 
Touché. 

The Hungarians sense the span of those 
feelings, and their readings, together with 
the splendid recordings of Columbia, 
should commend themselves to all Beethoven 
quartet enthusiasts. 





Guide to Long-playing Records 

In the June issue Alec Robertson wrote 
enthusiastically about three books published 
in America by Alfred A. Knopf on the same 
lines as the Sackville-West/Shawe-Taylor 


“Record Guides ”. These three books are 
now available from Messrs. Richard A. Law 
of 81 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
The prices are as follows: ‘“‘ Orchestral 
Music ” by Irving Kolodin—28s. ‘* Vocal 
Music” by Philip L. Miller—36s. ‘“‘Chamber 
and Solo Instrument Music” by Harold 
Schonberg—28s. The postage on each 
volume is one shilling. 
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BRAHMS. Sonata No. 2 in A major 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 100. 
F. A. E. Sonata for Violin and 
Piano (Dietrich, Schumann and 
Brahms). Isaac Stern (violin) 
Alexander Zakin (piano). Philips 
ABR3068 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

In 1853 Brahms, aged 20, and Albert 
Dietrich (24) were living at Dusseldorf 
with the Schumanns and taking composition 
lessons from Robert. Because the violinist 
Joachim was expected for the night the 
three of them knocked up a sonata for 
violin and piano, and when the great man 
arrived he was persuaded to play it through, 
with Clara Schumann at the piano, and 
guess the composer of each movement. 
Apparently he managed this without 
difficulty, though he must have had 
momentary doubts about the first move- 
ment. This was Dietrich’s contribution and 
though far from being consistently good it 
contains a number of phrases one would 
swear had been written by Brahms. It 
must have been all too obvious that 
Schumann wrote the second and _ last 
movements. By this period his powers had 
declined very noticeably ; in the Intermezzo 
the harmonies do not always flow sensibly, 
while the end of the finale, with its absurdly 
difficult violin part is positively maniacal— 
unless of course it was written as a joke to 
tie the great man in knots. The rest of the 
movement is rather charming. But after 
Schumann’s death Joachim decided that 
Brahms’s scherzo alone was worthy of 
publication, and this is the only movement 
that is ever played to-day. 

Isaac Stern lavishes a great deal of art 
and skill on this music, and with playing 
like this one feels like questioning Joachim’s 
decision. Js the Brahms the only movement 
worth playing ? Certainly the main section 
of the scherzo is the best bit of the sonata, 
but the trio section strikes me as abysmally 
bad. On the other hand Stern made me 
feel that the other three movements all 
have merits of a kind; he cannot be 
blamed for making little of the final pages 
of the work. 

Unfortunately he is given what might be 
called a “virtuoso” balance. In other 
words the violin has a prominence it could 
never have in the concert-hall, and the 
pianist does not improve this state of affairs 
by playing with diffidence and misdirected 
modesty. Perhaps the balance is a little 
better on the other side, though still far 
from satisfying. But Stern’s lovely. rounded 
tone and intelligent playing go far to 
compensate for this, and he gives the A 
major sonata the sunset glow inherent in 
nearly all the music Brahms wrote on holiday 
in Switzerland. 

I apologise for spending yet more space 
on what, musically, is by far the less 
interesting of these two sonatas, but I see 
I have not explained the title F. A. E. 
Joachim’s motto, it seems, was “ Frei 
Aber Einsam”’ (free but lonely) and the 
sonata is in theory based on the three-note 
tune resulting from the initial letters of this 
motto. In the Brahms scherzo this little 
tune is so skilfully concealed that I cannot 
find it at all. Perhaps it is not there. R.F. 

E 
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BOISMORTIER. Daphnis et Chloé. 
Kammermusikkreis Emil Seiler. 

MOUTON. Piéces de Luth: Dialogue ; 
La Mallassis; Le Tosin; La 
Gaubade ; La Changeante; L’heur- 
euse Hymen; L’amant content. 
Walter Gerwig (lute). D.G.G. 
Archive AP13027 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The Dear Old Lady who was caught 
“following *’ a performance of Berlioz’s 
Faust with a score of Gounod’s should try 
this record—preferably without Ravel’s 
score of Daphnis et Chloé. This Greek 
pastoral has always been popular, and 
never more so than during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The first French version of Longus’s 
pastoral was made in 1559 by Amyot; 
and in 1657 Geo. Thornley, Gent., 
published his deliciously felicitous transla- 
tion (readily available now in the Loeb 
Classical Library) of Jungermann’s parallel 
Greek and Latin text. Ninety years later 
came Boismortier’s opera-ballet, the last of 
a short series which he had produced at the 
Paris Opéra. 

There are nine dances played by a 
typical ensemble of the day : recorder, oboe, 
bassoon, violin, viola, ’cello, gamba, lute, 
double-bass, harpsichord and percussion. 
The whole effect is enchanting and delight- 
ful, fresh and colourful. When I say that 
the gamba player is Koch and the lutenist 
Gerwig, it should not be difficult to form an 
idea of the excellence of this group, which is 
directed by Emil Seiler in a thoroughly 
professional and stylish manner. One need 
not be put off by Melchior Grimm’s critical 
attitude when, in his remarks about Duni 
and French prosody, he refers to “‘ le petit 
Boismortier ” in the same sentence as “ le 
grand Rameau ’”’. Boismortier may have 
been a petit maitre, but his music is eminently 
companionable, and sheds new light on the 
eighteenth century stage. 

Gerwig’s performances of seven pieces by 
Charles Mouton will delight lovers of this 
most poetic of all instruments. Mouton was 
a pupil of the great lutenist Gaultier, and 
served at the court of Turin before settling 
finally in Paris, where his Piéces de luth sur 
différents modes were published in 1679 or 
1680. They are charming trifles with pretty 
titles, swan-songs of the lute in France, for 
the theorbo was coming to the fore as a 
medium for figured-bass realisations. But 
Mouton’s pieces left their mark ; and the 
composer himself may still be seen, in a 
picture by Francois de Troy, at the Louvre. 
The DGG Archive series has done well to 
preserve his memory in sound: it has 
been achieved with their customary excel- 
‘lence of recording and presentation. D.S. 


FAURE. Quartet for Pianoforte and 
Strings No. 1 in C minor. Robert 
Masters Piano Quartet. Argo RG55 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Casadesus, Guilet (6/53) OLP4007 
Rubinstein, Paganini Quartet (3/54) (H)BLP1040 


Two years ago Nixa got this quartet on to 
one 12 in. side, while in the following year 
H.M.V. issued it on two 10 in. sides. This 
makes it all the more extraordinary that 
- Argo should now think it worth their 
while to spread it over two 12 in. sides. 
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Frankly this disc is not very good value, 
with around fifteen minutes of music a 
side, and somewhat indifferently recorded 
music at that. At times the strings sound 
scraggy, notably at the start of the finale, 
while the piano tone lacks fullness and 
clarity all through. The players themselves 
do well enough ; indeed some of the music 
is beautifully played. But I cannot see 
many people preferring this disc to its 
predecessors. The H.M.V. _ version 
(recorded a quarter of a tone sharp) makes 
a much fuller and richer sound, almost too 
rounded at times, but Rubinstein is inclined 
to hurry in all but the first movement, 
beautifully though he plays. Personally I 
find the old Nixa the most satisfying of the 
three, despite a slight falling-off of quality 
near the end. The players enjoy a better 
balance than their rivals and seem to have 
an altogether more intimate understanding 
of the music. And what lovely music it is ! 
R.F. 


FAURE. Quartet for Pianoforte and 
Strings No. 2 in G minor. Robert 
Masters Piano Quartet. Argo RG56 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is a more solid and competent 
work than its predecessor, though lacking, I 
think, the spontaneity of the earlier 
quartet. I found the piano tone and balance 
slightly better than in the C minor reviewed 
above, the performance slightly less satisfy- 
ing. In the middle movements the pianist, 
whose work I normally admire, seems a 
little insensitive ; for instance I would 
prefer a less strict tempo in the slow move- 
ment, though I must confess that the end 
of this movement is beautifully managed by 
all four players. Generally I felt that the 
violin had the measure of this music better 
than his colleagues, but it is notoriously 
easy to criticise people for the performance 
of Fauré and notoriously difficult to show 
in detail just what is wrong. Judged by 
English standards this is a fine performance. 


The record has no surface noise to speak 
of, but there are traces of “‘ wow ”’ on the 
first side. The music could easily have 
been put on to a 10 in. disc. RF. 


HAYDN. Quartet No. 58 in C major, 
Op. 54, No. 2. 

MOZART. Quartet in D minor, K.421. 
Amadeus String Quartet. H.M.V. 
ALP 1249 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Quartet in D minor : 
Baroque Quartet 
Italian Quartet (12/58) 383CX1102 
Budapest Quartet (1/55) ABL3018 


Besides giving an excellent account of the 
difficult Mozart D minor Quartet, the 
Amadeus team have thoughtfully presented 
one of the lesser-known of the Tost Quartets, 
which Haydn composed between 1788 and 
1790. The one in C major is the second of 
twelve dedicated to the once mysterious 
Johann Tost, an Esterhazy musician who 
abandoned the life of a bachelor violinst for 
that ofa respectably married cloth merchant. 

The performance here is little short of 
perfection, and musically the quartet 
stands high in the front rank of Haydn’s 
very best. Just listen to the fioriture of the 
first violinist in the slow movement ; the 


(12/53) PLP503 
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pathos of the discords in the Trio to the 
Minuet ; the upward-curving ’cello phrases. 
in the last movement—which is also a slow 
tempo, as if Haydn had meant to use it as an 
introduction to some Allegro now lost. A 
strange and fascinating work, to be sure, 
and well worth having in view of the 
coupling. 

Generally speaking the tempi in the 
D minor Quartet are more brisk than in the 
Columbia version. Acoustic, however, 
makes for an even greater divergence of 
sound when the two discs are compared ; 
and in my view there is too much distance 
in the Columbia disc and too little in the 
H.M.V. one. The recording engineers have 
obviously, though I hope only temporarily, 
lost their happy mean. Nixa achieved it, I 
remember, in their recording of two Mozart 
Quartets played by the Amadeus, of which 
I wrote (in the February issue, 1955», vad 
THe GRAMOPHONE) that it was made ‘ 

a palatial yet kindly acoustic which ann 
the music to breathe as it should ”’. 

Technically speaking, the Amadeus 
Quartet’s performance is better than 
Baroque, Budapest, and Italians : replaying 
these three I found a woodenness in the 
first, a shade of over-subtlety in the second, 
and an overdose of lyricism in the third. 
Yet I prefer Roisman’s less spiky playing of 
the theme at the beginning of the last move- 
ment, on the Philips disc, to any of the 
others. He hardly touches the string in his 
repeated notes after the theme has run its 
course, with the result that one can really 
hear what is going on below. His leading 
notes tend to be painfully on the sharp side, 
however, and Brainin’s straightforward and 
impeccable intonation comes as a much- 
needed relief (Amadeus). 

In spite of the slight tendency towards 
dryness in the acoustic, I would warmly 
recommend the H.M.V. disc both for its 
artistic playing and its highly interesting 
coupling. DS. 


HINDEMITH. 
Instruments, 
musik ”, Op. 24, No. 2. 
Wind Quintet. 
and Piano. 
Annie d’Arco (piano). 
L’Oiseau-Lyre DL53007 (10 in., 
34d.). 


Kleine Kammermusik : 
Fine Arts Wind Quintet (1/55) CTL7066 


The Oboe Sonata is a useful addition 
to the Hindemith discography ; dating 
from 1939, it is one of the series of sonatas 
for all the orchestral wind. The oboe is 
treated less drily than some—it forms an 
inherently awkward partnership with the 


Quintet for Wind 
“ Kleine Kammer- 
French 
Sonata for Oboe 
Pierre Pierlot (oboe), 
London 


278. 


‘piano, but Hindemith, by dint of writing 


reasonably mellifluous music, allows the 
partnership to stay the course of a not too 
protracted sonata without any catastrophic 
rift. 

The performance is sympathetic, with a 
romanticised oboe quality and an agile 
piano manipulation. The recording, also, 
is sympathetic in that it stresses the key- 
board rather than the wind instrument, 
in a good quality of tone into the bargain ; 
so the whole sound knits together into a 
unity more than it might otherwise. 
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Mozart Jubilee Edition 1956 - K.527 


Auto-coupling in special presentation leather box with a 
thirty page booklet containing Italian/English 
Libretto, photographs of the artists 
taken during the recording anda “/} GS 
special introduction by 56-19 
DR. BERNHARD PAUMGARTNER. 
Available 15th September. 
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Don Giovanni GEORGE LONDON. 
Donna Anna HILDE ZADEK. 
Donna Elvira SENA JURINAC. 
Zerlina GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI. 
Leporello WALTER BERRY. 
Don Ottavio LEOPOLD SIMONEAU. 
Commendatore LUDWIG WEBER. 
Masetto EBERHARD WACHTER. 




















The Vienna Chamber Choir 
‘The Wiener Sympioniker’ 
Conductor and Continuo: RUDOLF MORALT 
ABL 3069/71 


Philips Electrical Ltd. Gramophone Records Div. 179-185 Great Pertiand St. Londen, W.1 


Philips are world-renowned makers of radiograms, record players and record playing 
equipment incorporating the world-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Opus 36. 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by EDUARD VAN BEINUM. 
ABR 4036 


BRAHMS 
Sonata No. 2in A Major, Opus 100. 
DIETRICH - SCHUMANN-BRAHMS 
¥.A.E. Sonata (‘Frei aber einsam’). 
ISAAC STERN — (Violin). 
ALEXANDER SAKIN — (Piano). 
ABL 3068 


ay 


EUGENE ORMANDY 


BEETHOVEN 
Piano Concertu No. 1 in C Major, Op. 15. 
RUDOLF SERKIN (Piano). 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
EUGENE ORMANDY. 
ABR 4040 


STRAVINSKY 
Symphony of Psalms. 
The C.B.S. Symphony Orchestra 
with mixed Chorus 
Conducted by IGOR STRAVINSKY. 
‘L’Histoire du Soldat’ (Concert Suite) 
with Septet conducted by 
IGOR STRAVINSKY. 
ISAAC STERN ABL 3065 


VERDI 
‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ (excerpts). 
GRE BROUWENSTIJN (Soprano). 
FRANS VROONS (Tenor). 
Vienna State Opera Chorus. 
‘The Wiener Symphoniker’ 
Conducted by Wilhelm Loibner. 
NBR 6023 


JOHANN STRAUSS SOCIETY VIENNA 
Myrtle-Blossoms, Op. 395 (Waltz). 
Spleen, Op. 197 (Polka-Mazurka). 
Im Sturmschnitt, Op. 384 (Double 
Quick Step). North Sea Pictures, 
Op. 390 (Waltz). I— Tiipferl, Op. 377 
(Polka from ‘Prince Methuselah’). 
Thunder and Lightning, Op. 324 
(Quick Polka). SCHUBERT 
The Wiener Symphoniker conducted by Impromptus, Op. 90 and Op. 142. 
FRANZ SALMHOFER. RUDOLF FIRKUSNY (Piano). 
NBR 6022 NBL 5014 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY > 





All these records will be 
available from September 15. 
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This recording, compiled by the 
distinguished American organist E. Power 
Biggs, was made during his recent tour of 
Europe’s most famous concert halls and 
cathedrals. 

Volume 1 consists of works by Purcell, 
Buxtehude, Sweelinck, and J. S. Bach; 
Volume 2, to be issued later, contains 
music by Buxtehude and Pachelbel. 

E. Power Biggs plays many of these pieces 
on the same instruments that were used 
by the composers themselves. 


ABL 3066 
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EXTENDED 


SCHWEITZER 
CASADESUS 
WALTER 
CASALS 
ORMANDY 
RABIN 
EDELMANN 


These and many other great 

international artists will be available on 
these compact records of a quality compar- 
able to that already established on Philips 
‘Minigroove’ L.P. records. All these records 
will be available in attractively designed 
and laminated sleeves. 
It is intended to treat this as an important 
and considerable extension of the classical 
repertoire whereby the music lover will be 
able to purchase the shorter pieces at an 
economical price. 


7’ E.P. 45 r.p.m. 

Red Label . . ABE Series . . 12s/7d. 
Green Label . NBE Series . . 118/3}d. 
This price is inclusive of the.cost 

of the record container and P.T. 


on both articles. 
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EASURE FROM PHILIPS 


J. S. BACH 
Fugue in A Minor (Schweitzer Ed: 
Vol. IV, No.6). Prelude in D Major 
(Schweitzer Ed: Vol. II, No. 12). 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
(Organ: Gunsbach). 
ABE 10000 


SCARLATTI 
Sonata in E Major (Longo 23) 
Sonata in A Major (Longo 395). 
Sonata in D Major (Longo 411). 
Sonata in B Minor (Longo 449). 
Sonata in D Major (Longo 463). 
ROBERT CASADESUS (Piano). 
ABE 10001 


BRAHMS 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 1, 3, 10 & 17. 
The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by BRUNO WALTER. 
ABE 10002 


ELGAR 
Pomp and Circumstance Marches 
Nos. 1, 2, 4 & 5. 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by STANLEY POPE. 
NBE 11002 


LEHAR 
Waltzes from ‘Eva’, Vilia; 
and Gold and Silver Waltz. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 


conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY. 


NBE 11000 


PHILIPS 


Philips Electrical L'mited, Gramophone Records Division, 
179-185 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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Philips are world-renowned makers of radiograms, record players and record playing 
equipment incorporating the world-famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 


MOZART 
‘The Magic Flute’. ‘ Isis und Osiris. 
In Diesen Heil’gen Hallen. 
Maurerische Trauermusik. 
OTTO EDELMANN (Bass). 
The Vienna Chamber Choir. 
The ‘Weiner Symphoniker’ 
Conducted by WILHELM LOIBNER. 
NBE 11005 


VIOLIN RECITAL 
Sarasate — Zigeunerweisen, Op. 20. 
Paganini — Perpetual Motion, Op.11. 
Novacek — Perpetual Motion. 
MICHAEL RABIN (Violin) with 
Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by DONALD VOORHEES. 
NBE 11003 


CELLO RECITAL 
Sant Marti Del Canigo 
(Orchestrated by Casals) 
Cant Del Ocells 
(Harmonised by P. Casals), 
Orchestrated by E. Casals). 
de Falla — *Nana (from 7 Spanish 
Popular Songs). 
PABLO CASALS (Cello). 
Prades Festive] Orchestra 
Conducted by Casals. 

*EUGENE.ISTOMIN (Piano).. 

ABE 10004 


PHILIPS 
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The Wind Quintet on the reverse is not 
quite so successful. There seems to be over- 
loading, with consequent slight distortion ; 
and although flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon can certainly blend into an agree- 
able sound they do not often do so. here 
because of unmatched vibratos. Particularly 
an offender is the horn ; and he, too, seems 
reluctant to produce the true stopped 
quality of tone from his instrument which 
can be so effective in Hindemith’s third 
movement. And, before a solo muted entry 
towards the end of that movement he extends 
a crotchet rest into an eternity of silence— 
whether because he has mislaid the mute 
or because he prefers the music that way 
can only be guessed. 

Even so a fair idea of Hindemith’s 
athletic Quintet can be gained from this 
version. But a much better one from the 
Capitol disc ; there the players are more 
vital and the recording is cleaner. And it 
offers, too, quite a rewarding backing for 
the twelve inches of Hindemith: the 
Poulenc Sextet for Piano and Wind. 

M.M. 


LECLAIR. Six Sonatas for Violin and 
Continuo. Georges Alés (violin), 
Isabelle Nef (harpsichord). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50087-8 (two 12 in., 
72s. 11d.). 

In my review in the July issue of Torelli’s 
Op. 8, I found Alés somewhat dwarfed by 
Kaufman, in the matter of both style and 
technique. I am glad to say that, heard as a 
violinist in his own right, Alés proves 


himself a capable and a highly intelligent 


artist. These sonatas of Leclair are by no 
means easy technically, and _ violinists 
familiar with the sonatas printed in the old 
Hochschule edition will know what I mean 
when I say that the resources of the instru- 
ment are exploited to the full. Recently 
Marc Pincherle has made available a 
generous selection from Leclair’s four books 
of sonatas (there are 48 in all, plus one 
posthumously published work) and it is 
from this selection that a further selection 
has been made—again by Pincherle—in 
order to give the best of Leclair’s music to 
the world of recorded sound. 


An undertaking such as this cannot be 
sufficiently praised. It ensures that the 
music is chosen by an acknowledged expert 
in the field, and further ensures that, by a 
process of elimination, only the very best is 
selected for recording. How much more 
intelligent is this method than the much 
easier, but far less effective method of 
recording everything a composer wrote ! 
Imagine listening to 49 Leclair violin 
sonatas! Instead of this, six of the best 
have been issued, and Leclair’s name (if I 
am not mistaken) will come to be more and 
more respected as time goes on. Enthusiasts 
would do well to consult Pincherle’s 
excellent book on Leclair (Paris, La Colombe, 
1952), which gives fascinating details of the 
composer’s life and work. 


Alés is ably supported by Isabelle Nef, 
also (at certain points not always clearly 
indicated on the label) by the ’cellist 
Pierre Coddée. The performances are 
excellent, but I find that a top cut is needed 
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to counteract an over-brittle recording. We 
must remember that eighteenth century 
violin tone was not shrill, but suave. D.S. 


RAVEL. String Quartet in F major. 
Loewenguth Quartet, Paris. D.G.G. 
DG16073 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Budapest Quartet (8/54) ABR4002 
This is a nicely recorded performance of 

the Ravel quartet. The balance of the four 
instruments is excellent, though some may 
prefer the more intimate effect on last 
year’s Philips disc. The Loewenguth 
quartet play this music with style and under- 
standing, but like their predecessors, the 
Budapest quartet, make surprisingly little 
difference between forte and piano. For 
instance they are not “pp” or anything 
like it at figure 4 in the first movement, 
and the tonal contrasts around figure 28 
in the scherzo are mild to say the least of 
it. But the playing is polished and precise 
and I am inclined to prefer the new 
recording to the old, though there is very 
little in it. RF. 


PRADES FESTIVAL. Sant Marti del 
Canigo (Orch. Casals). Cant del 
Ocells (harmonised P. Casals, Orch. 
E. Casals). Pablo Casals (’cello), 
Prades Festival Orchestra, Nana 
from ‘‘ Seven Spanish Popular Songs ” 
(Falla). Pablo Casals (’cello), 
Eugene Istomin (piano). Philips 
ABE10004 (7 in., 12s. 7d.). 

Here are two encore pieces from Casals, 
for the Cant del Ocells, beautiful melody 
though it is, and the Falla arrangement can 
hardly count as more than that. Casals 
plays bewitchingly, thrusting into the 
phrases with all the vigour and intensity of 
feeling that always mark his playing. He is 
recorded in a very forward way, and the 
accompaniment is a backward one. Given 
the nature of the pieces, that is perhaps as 
it should be. 

Sant Marti del Canigo is a Saradana, open- 
ing with a more elaborate form of the little 
piping which we have learnt to recognise 
from the two London International 
Selections of Saradanas. Casals plays one of 
the tunes himself ; for the other the Prades 
Festival Orchestra seems to have acquired a 
tenora, though it has not got the tangy, open- 
air tone, half reed and half brass in effect, 
of José Coll’s solos in the London Inter- 
national discs. It sounds more like a 
forward oboe. The piece is played with 
verve and energy, but the sound misses 
the fascination of the Cobla Barcelona. I 
strongly recommend readers who do not 
know them to try the London International 
discs. ‘The numbers are Wog1009 and 
Woto1o ; the second is slightly the more 
captivating. A.P. 


TARTINI. Sonata in G minor, “ The 
Devil’s Trill ”. Sonata in G minor, 
“ Dido Forsaken ”, Op. 1, No. 10. 
Campoli (violin), George Malcolm 
(piano). Decca LX3137 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Sonata in G minor : 
Rybar, Holetschek WLP5141 


In his Memoirs of the Life of Handel, the 
Reverend John Mainwaring informs us that 
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Tartini’s contemporaries used to say of him : 
‘* Non suona, ma canta sul violino”’. On 
this delightful disc, Campoli makes his 
violin sing in a way that would have 
fascinated and seduced those same 
eighteenth century listeners, could they 
but hear him. The singing quality is never 
absent when Tartini’s lyrical vein is near 
the surface: multiple stops of no matter 
what difficulty (and those in the Devil’s 
Trill are notorious) . never obstruct or 
hinder the finely-drawn melodic lines. This 
disc enshrines a virtuoso performance that 
is at the same time a deeply felt interpreta- 
tion of two of the finest of Tartini’s solo 
sonatas, 

There must be many who know the 
Devil’s Trill, but have no further acquaint- 
ance with Tartini’s prolific output in the 
field of the sonata. If they buy the record 
to hear their favourite, they will not be 
disappointed, for Campoli’s own cadenza 
adds the crowning touch to his brilliant 
performance ; more than this, however, 
they will make the acquaintance of the 
other G minor sonata. The veiled, nostalgic 
flavour of the opening theme may have 
tempted some latter-day publisher to dub 
the work Didone Abbandonata, or it may just 
possibly have appeared as a title in one of 
the original editions, for it was customary 
in earlier Italian publications to give names 
or titles to the separate items in a collection. 
But whatever the origin of the title, it is 
most apt, and the work will surely make 
many friends. 

George Malcolm’s accompaniment, fine 
and sensitive though it is, makes us wish 
that he had been given a harpsichord for 
this particular recording. The- balance, 
however, is excellent, and the recording and 
surface are all that could be desired. D.S. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Overture nach franzésischer 
Art (Partita in B minor). Stanislav 
Heller (harpsichord). Delysé EC3135 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

‘It seems clear from the texture of the 
music”’, says the sleeve-note writer 
cautiously, ‘‘ that the work was laid out to 
be performed by a two-manual harpsi- 
chord’. But, bless his little innocent 
heart, the Overture in the French style, like the 
companion Concerto in the Italian style in the 
second part of the Clavieriibung, was specific- 
ally designated “for a harpsichord with 
two manuals”, and the final movement 
(Echo) is unthinkable without quick changes 
of tone-colour. With an instrument made 
by Thomas Goff at his disposal, Stanislav 
Heller has a marvellously subtle range of 
registration to draw upon; but the very 
breadth of choice possible beguiles him into 
fidgeting with colours, and his registration 
is not always happy. In the opening Grave, 
for example, the sixteen-foot bass is not 
nearly strong enough to support the bright 
tone in the right hand ; the bass is weak 
again in the Courante ; the Gavotte is growly ; 
and the introduction of the harp stop in the 
second Gavotte is a bit arty. On the other 
hand, the second Bourrée is very effective, 
the Sarabande is rightly left simple, and the 
Echo is well played. To judge by one or two 
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small slips, Mr. Heller was a little nervous 
to start with ; but in the main his playing 
is rhythmical, and, as in the Overture, has 
zest. For some unaccountable reason, he 
does not return to the first Bourrée after the 
second, which makes the movement lop- 
sided. 

This performance has merit, but it is 
hard to resist the feeling that it would 
really have been more prudent to have 
chosen a slightly less ambitious work for a 
gramophone début. The recording, save 
for a slight falling-off in the last movement, 
is faithful, and surface good, but (whether 
due to the instrument or the studio one 
cannot tell) the tone tends to ring on (e.g. 
after the last note) instead of being cleanly 
damped. L.S. 


BACH. Toccata in D minor. 

BUXTEHUDE. Prelude and Fugue in 
G minor. Chorale Preludes— 
“Erschienen ist der  herrliche 
Tag”; “Lobt Gott, ihr Christen”. 
Fugue in C major. Chaconne in 
D minor. 

PURCELL. Fanfare in C major. 

SWEELINCK. Toccata in A minor. 
“Mein junges Leben hat ein 
End ”—Variations. Balletto del 
Granduca. “Unter der Linden 
griine *’—Variations. E. Power 
Biggs (organ). Philips ABL3066 
(12 in., 36s. 53d.). 

Organ-music enthusiasts in America 
have never had placed before them such a 


handsome collection of recordings as the 
album recently released by American 


Columbia. The recordings are all by 
E. Power Biggs, who visited many different 
countries in search of organs and organ- 
music, both old and new, recording as he 
went and finally editing the tapes into the 
form of a historico-geographical recital. 
_ Columbia’s excellent recording, Biggs’s 
interesting interpretations, the authentic 
sound of the instruments and the acoustics 
to which they have long been attuned— 
all these are attractive enough without the 
eight-page sleeve-sized brochure, contain- 
ing articles by Biggs and Edward Tatnall 
Canby, plus a generous selection of photo- 
graphs not only of the organs, but also of 
Mr. and Mrs. Biggs and the people they 
met on their travels. To round things off, 
there is a complete list of specifications of 
all the organs used for recording, neatly 
and conveniently presented on the back of 
the album. Thanks to the enterprise of 
Philips, the discs and specifications are 
now to be made available in England : only 
the brochure will be missing. First of all, 
I propose to give a general account of the 
tour, following this with a review of the 
first disc, which is released this month. 
The tour begins in London, where a 
Fanfare by Purcell was recorded in West- 
minster Abbey : first the fanfare is heard in 
a loud flourish of flues and reeds, then 
follows a repeat of the tune, using the two 
ranks of pipes which were part of the organ 
when Purcell himself played it. In Holland, 
organs at the Hague, Amsterdam and 
Leiden, and a modern instrument by Flen- 
trop in the Kruiskerk at Amstelveen, give 
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a vivid idea of the tonal beauties to be found. 
Four works by Sweelinck (Toccata in A minor, 
Variations on ‘‘ Mein junges Leben hat ein 
End’’, Balletto del Granduca, Variations on 
“* Unter der Linden griine’’) demonstrate the 
resources of the four organs chosen for this 
part of the trip, and (to quote the words of 
Mr. Biggs) the music “ springs to life in an 
incredible way when played on the organs 
for which it was intended ”’. 

In Germany, numerous works of Pachel- 
bel were recorded on some of the fine 
instruments in Weingarten, Amorbach, 
Nuremberg, Heidelberg, Neuenfelde, and 
Steinkirchen. Touches of local colour, such 
as the abbey bells at Weingarten, and the 
crow of a rooster before one of the Varia- 
tions from the Partita Was Gott tut, das ist 
wohlgetan, are all faithfully preserved and 
add tremendously to the atmosphere of the 
recordings. 

Buxtehude is the composer chosen to 
represent Scandinavia, and ten works are 
heard on organs in Liibeck, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Soro, Trondheim, Hillerod, 
Drottningholm, and the village of Leufsta 
Bruk. The tour is brought to an end in 
London, where the Royal Festival Hall 
organ is heard to good effect in Bach’s 
Toccata in D minor. 

On the first disc, the most important 
sections are those devoted to Buxtehude 
and Sweelinck: in comparison with these, 
the items played on English organs amount 
to no more than fill-ups, pleasant though 
they are. A more extended example of 
Purcell’s organ music would have been 
welcome—the Voluntary on the Old 
Hundredth, for instance ; and the Toccata 
in D minor sounds a little sorry when shorn 
of its fugue. 

Of the Buxtehude items the Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor is one of the most 
impressive. Although played on a modern 
instrument by Steinmeyer (1929) in the 
Cathedral at Trondheim, Norway, it has a 
decidedly classical timbre. Here, the 
modern organ-builders seem to have 
succeeded in the difficult combination of 
adequate power and fine tonal blend. The 
chorale preludes, heard on the famous 
organ built in 1612 by Esaias Compenius 
for Frederiksborg Castle, have a tranquil 
and peaceful quality about them which 
heightens the sense of historical illusion. 
Some readers may possess the records made 
on the same organ, many years ago, by 
Finn Videro, and available to special order 
only. The tracker noises are still there! 
And so is the wonderful 8-foot Krumbhorn, 
whose sound utterly defies description. 

The C major (“ Jig ’’) Fugue is heard on 
the instrument built by Cahman, in 1730, 
for Drottningholm Castle Chapel. This 
organ is not so well known to organ 
enthusiasts, but it has a ripe, resonant 
timbre which is beautifully set off by the 
acoustic of the chapel. The utmost clarity 
is apparent in the part-writing, and the 
voicing of the flues is a joy to the ear. 
Nothing is overblown or over-scaled: 
indeed, one might well wish for another 
recording on this superb instrument, which 
incidentally has only eight stops. 

A slightly earlier Cahman (1725) was 
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recorded in Leufsta Bruk, the D mino: 
Chaconne giving Biggs ample opportunity 
for display of registration. 

Of the Dutch organs, only two are pre- 
1750; the other two date from the later 
nineteenth century and the years im- 
mediately following World War II, when 
so many of Holland’s artistic treasures were 
damaged or destroyed. The four Sweelinck 
items are well played and demonstrate the 
versatility of the composer as well as the 
instruments. The splendid A minor Toccata, 
recorded in St. Jacobskerk, The Hague, is 
one of the best of this group: it has a 
baroque brilliance that will captivate every 
ear. J. C. Muller’s organ (1726) in the 
Oude Kerk in Amsterdam is already well 
known to radio listeners and _ record 
collectors, and it shows off to advantage 
the patterned intricacies of the Variations 
on “ Mein junges Leben hat ein End”. Another 
early instrument, this time by Germeer 
Galtussen (1639) provides us with a 
sympathetic vehicle for the Balletto del 
Granduca, recorded in the Pieterskerk at 
Leiden. More Variations (less good, I 
think, than ‘ Mein junges Leben”, and 
more apt for the harpsichord than the 
organ) are heard on the Flentrop organ, 
built in 1951 at the Kruiskerk in Amstelveen. 

Where have you been for your holidays 
this year ? Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden ? No? Then buy this record, 
avoid the fatigue of travelling, and listen 
intently to these splendid organs: you 
will feel refreshed and stimulated by their 
unique and often matchless tone-qualities. 

DS. 


CHOPIN. Twenty-Four Preludes, Op. 
28. Stefan Askenase (piano). D.G.G. 
DGMro9002 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

(5/53) PL6170 
Gulda (12/53) LXT2837 
Rubinstein (4/55) (H)ALP1192 
Weingarten LPA1041 

Stefan Askenase has, I see, recorded a 
very great deal of Chopin’s music for 
Deutsche Grammophon and this recording 
of the Preludes, excellent as such, is perhaps 
not a representative sample of his art at its 
best. 

The player has a tendency to be sluggish 
rhythmically, for example in the second 
number, which limps along: and there is a 
lack of sparkle in such Preludes as No. 10. 
He makes nothing of the Prelude in octaves 
(No. 14), but when one turns the disc over 
at this point there comes a welcome 
change. There is poetry in the D flat 
major Prelude and a finely articulated bass 
in the following number: and I liked his 
A flat Prelude (with the low A flats not 
exaggerated) as well as any rendering we 
have yet had. The player omits the E flat 
in the penultimate bar of No. 23 (a pity) 
and plays the glissandi very cleanly in the 
final Prelude. 

There is none of Rubinstein’s tremendous 
vitality here, but also none of his untidiness 
or over-speeding in his recording of the 
Preludes. 

Some people may like this generally 
quiet and uneventful playing very much: 
they must be left to hear the disc for them- 
selves. A.R. 


Novaes 
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SEPTEMBER RELEASES 


BLACK LABEL SERIES 12 INCH 


J. S. BACH 

COFFEE CANTATA (BWV 211) 

Friederike Sailer, soprano—Johannes Feyerabend, 
tenor—Bruno Miller, baritone 

Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart 

Rolf Reinhardt, conductor 

AMORE TRADITORE, Cantata (BWV 203) 

Bruno Miller, baritone 

Helma Elsner, harpsichord PL 8980 





PROKOFIEV 

SYMPHONY No. 1 IN D (“‘ CLASSICAL ”’), Op. 25 
SYMPHONY No. 5 IN B FLAT, Op. 100 
Concerts Colonne Orchestra, Paris 

Jascha Horenstein, conductor PL 9170 


SCHUBERT 

SONATA IN A FOR THE PIANOFORTE (D.664) 
SONATA IN G FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
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“ FAITHFULNESS, LOYALTY, Strict conformity to 
truth or fact, exact correspondence to original .. .” 

So says the Dictionary to which I referred to get the authentic inter- 

pretation of that splendid word Fidelity. There is nothing in 

the Dictionary about “ Hi Fidelity ’’ or absolute Fidelity. This word needs no qualification. 
It stands as a beacon faithful and true. It is a challenge to all who aspire to achieve it. 
There can be no achievement in life without faith. It is the directing force of the subconscious 


mind. It constitutes our hopes, our beliefs and, indeed, our ambitions. 


On the 29th day of March 1928, Rimington, Van Wyck was formed by the late 
Mr. Walter Rimington and Wilfred Van Wyck of concert artist fame. The purpose and 
aim of these two gentlemen was to carry out faithfully a Musical Service to lovers of music 
and the Gramophone, and to offer the best available recordings of the Great Masters. A noble 
enterprise. I have tried to maintain this splendid tradition so firmly cemented by my predecessors, 
and we try faithfully to advise and help all those good people who come to us on matters 
gramophonic. 


From the very inception of the Long-Playing Record, we were staunch supporters of 
Decca’s wonderful enterprise, directed as it was by faith and courage. Our past advertising 
in this journal gives adequate testimony. I pay my tribute here to the revolutionary progress 
made by the Decca recording engineers, when through faith they extended the frequency range 
of the Gramophone Record to 14,000 cycles per second. What a landmark this has proved 
to be. 

To-day we offer at Rimington’s faithful advice on Recordings and the modern approach 
to the Gramophone. We carry in stock the finest selection of Long-Playing Records and 
Equipment. The wonderful Ortofon Pick-up, Q.U.A.D. and Leak Amplifiers and the range 
of the famous Tannoy speakers. 


Let us help you—whatever your problem. We will strive to achieve fidelity not only 


in the goods we sell—but in the service we give. FRED SMITH. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG PLAYING RECORDS & EQUIPMENT FOR THEIR REPRODUCTION 


~~, al 
S\\ 4 RIMINGTON. VAN WYCK 


ZF 42 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2.9 GERrard 1171 
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GRANADOS. Goyescas. El Pelele. 

José Echaniz (piano). Nixa WLP5322 

(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Goyescas: Part 1 and El Pelele 

Nikita Magaloff 
Goyescas: Part 2 
Nikita Magaloff 
Mr. Echaniz is presumably a Spaniard ; 

he plays the Goyescas with a good deal of 
strong local colour, but he seems to me by 
comparison with Nikita Magaloff a clumsy 
performer. One need not be Spanish to 
know that there is more subtlety in 
Granados’s evocative pictures than Mr. 
Echaniz allows them to have. So although 
the disc, which gets both parts of Goyescas 
and the supplementary El Pelele on to one 
12-inch, against Decca’s one 12-inch and 
one MP, is economical, the Magaloff 
version is the one to make for. Here the 
playing is magical, and the recording so 
life-like that we see the force of Ernest 
Newman’s phrase, “‘ one has the voluptuous 
sense of passing the fingers through masses 
of richly coloured jewels ”’. A.P. 


(4/54) LXT2900 


(7/55) LW 5179 


HANDEL. Suite No. 5 in E minor. 
Chaconne in G major. Karl 
Richter (harpsichord). D.G.G. 
Archive AP13023 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

It used to be the thing at one time, 
before the general standard of playing rose 
so greatly, for inferior violinists to transfer 
to the viola, where they, fondly hoped that 
their intonation would more easily pass 
muster. Somewhat similarly, now that the 


harpsichord is becoming a fashionable 
instrument, a number of pianists manqués 


are taking it up; but one can. always 
recognise the impostors by the. way they 
persist in playing it like. a piano—usually 
with dire effect. It is necessary to hear only 
a few bars of Karl Richter’s playing to 
know at once that here, is a real harpsi- 
chordist, and one moreover with excellent 
taste in addition to immaculate keyboard 
control. His subtleties ‘of phrasing and, 
particularly, of touch (which is of such vital 
importance) mark him as having a sensitive 
ear as well as a true feeling for the instru- 
ment; and his registration has plenty of 
variety without ever becoming fussy. His 
rhythm is generally strong and firm—with 
just momentary lapses when he begins to 
hurry (e.g. in variation 16—the last minor 
one—of the Chaconne). As the engineers also 
hhave given us bright, clean tone without 
undue amplification—the most common 
fault in harpsichord reproduction—it may 
be seen that this disc deserves high com- 
mendation : any stick-in-the-muds who still 
blindly maintain that the harpsichord does 
nothing but twang, jangle and clatter (and 
I have met some who do) had better listen 
to the sparkling tone of this Neupert 
instrument and be prepared to eat their 
words. Mr. Richter’s performance of the 
Chaconne could scarcely be bettered: the 
Suite is only less good because he adopts too 
deliberate a pace for the ‘‘ Harmonious 
Biacksmith ” variations and stops far too 
avruptly at the end, as if he had been 
meaning to go on but had suddznly thought 
better of it. LS. 
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MOZART. Piano Works—Volume VI. 
Sonata in D major, K.284. Fugue 
in G minor, K.4o1. Sonata in F 
major, K.533. Rondo in F major, 
K.494. Allegro of a Sonata in G 
minor, K.312. Walter Gieseking 
(piano). Columbia 33CX1271 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 
Of all Gieseking’s discs in his “Complete 
Mozart Piano Works ’’ so far issued, this 
is the most attractive. Some of what we 
disliked in previous issues is still there—a 
sort of pecking at phrases. But for the most 
part this is clean, polished, sparkling play- 
ing, extremely well recorded. The D major 
Sonata (not otherwise available) is the one 
with the Rondeau en polonaise as middle move- 
ment and a set of variations as finale. I feel 
that Gieseking forces some of the more florid 
phrases of the Rondeau into too rigid a 
metrical mould ; but the finale is splendid. 
The composite F major Sonata, K.533/494 
(otherwise available in Badura-Skoda’s 
pianos-old-and-new recital), is also attrac- 
tively played. The extraordinary poignant 
and expressive sequences of the Andante 
have struck response in the interpreter, 
while his clarity suits admirably the contra- 
puntal web of the first movement. The 
G minor Fugue (better known on four 
hands, though Mozart wrote it for two) is 
the only one of several fugues started in 
1782 which was brought near completion ; 
the Abbé Stadler supplied the last eight bars. 
The G minor Sonata Movement is dated 
sometimes early, around the sonatas K.279/ 
283 (1774), sometimes late, around K.570 
(1789). William Glock’s first-rate notes, 
which in book form accompany the com- 
plete Mozart issue in America (would that 
they were available here), give the argu- 
ments in favour of each date ; Mr. Glock 
evidently agrees with Einstein in preferring 
the later one. A.P. 


SCARLATTI, D. Sonata in E major, 
L.23; Sonata in A major, L.395; 
Sonata in D major, L.411; Sonata 
in B minor, L.4493 Sonata ‘in D 
major, L.463. Robert Casadesus 
(piano). Philips ABEr1ooor (7 in., 

'.  *¥o8. 70s). 

‘I think that for many of us the time has 
probably ‘passed when we want to hear 
Scarlatti, on gramophone records, played on 
the piano—except perhaps as an occasional 
Horowitz tour de force or a Lipatti revelation 
of keyboard poetry. Before the war Robert 


‘-Casadesus recorded on-three Columbia discs. - 


a series of Scarlatti sonatas in wonderfully 
beautiful performances. Longo Nos. 395, 
411, 449 and 463—all except the first of the 
new selection, in fact—were among them. 
I do not have those records by me to make 
a comparison, but if memory serves, the 
present offering is less bewitchingly played. 
There are occasional missing notes, and not 
that sort of breathtaking quality which we 
admired before. 

In any case the recordings of Gerlin and 
Valenti have spoilt us for Scarlatti on the 
piano, as have the concert performances of 
Ralph Kirkpatrick. The sounds no longer 
seem right in this disc. On the authenticity 
of ornamentation, etc., I cannot comment. 
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Nevertheless there is a great deal to enjoy 
and the recording is admirable. But, please, 
will Philips now let us have the Kirkpatrick 
recording of sixty sonatas ? AP. 


SCHUMANN. Fantasia in C major, 
Op. 17. Andor Foldes (piano). 
D.G.G. DG16076 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
Weisz (7/51) LM4539 
Scherzer 


Curzon 


Moiseiwitsch (12/54) (H)CLP1017 


(12/54) (H)ALP1168 
Demus (1/55) WLP5157 
de Lara (3/55) AdLP6 


This enjoyable performance of the 
Schumann Fantasia is particularly successful 
in the last movement, the Lento sostenuto, 
where Mr. Foldes observes, more strictly in 
faet than does Clifford Curzon, the com- 
poser’s direction durchweg leise zu halten (soft 
throughout). These pages, with the theme 
drifting through sunset vapours of ever- 
shifting colour, are some of the most 
beautiful Schumann ever penned, and Mr. 
Foldes’s rapt performance of them is 
exquisite. - 

When the Fantasia started life as a three- 
movement sonata in commemoration of 
Beethoven, the second movement was 
entitled “‘ Triumphs”. Mr. Foldes, how- 
ever, does not take the triumphal march 
view of it, but adopts what I feel to be 
slightly too fast a tempo and slightly too 
insubstantial an approach. But in the etwas 
langsamer (slightly slower) section he displays 
a pretty fancy. In the first movement I 
miss the legato, singing through the very 
long phrases, which is so attractive a 
feature of Curzon’s-performance. 

The only other ten’inch versions, Robert 
Weisz’s and Grete Scherzer’s, have since 
been superseded, so that those who want’ 
the Fantasia without coupling can: safely 
make for the new record. But before 
choosing it would be well to hear Clifford 
Curzon’s deeply sensitive and Joerg Demus’s 
ardent accounts, even though neither of 
these is nearly as well recorded as the new 


Brailowsky 


-D.G.G. This is beautifully smooth, — 
A.P 


and silent in surface. 


THE TROMBONE, Vol. Il. Préludes 
Rhythmiques (Dondeyne); Fugue 
from Sonata for Solo Violin No. 1 in 
G minor (Bach arr. Thilde); Spiritual 
with . Instrumental Accompaniment 
(Wal Berg); Danse from Slavonic 
‘’ Dance, Op. 46, No. 8; Humoresque 
(Dvorak arr. Thilde). -Quatuor de 

. Trombones de Paris.. Decca LX3145 

(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The Paris Trombone Quartet begin to 
unmask themselves; why they play as 
well as dance band players is now clearly 
because they are, or have been, or will be 
dance band players themselves. Dondeyne 
is obviously the guiding evil spirit : his 
Préludes Rhythmiques exercise the quartet in 
a fashion to which they respond with 
audible enthusiasm. And, just as an old 
vocal record in a junk-pile marked “‘ with 
novelty accompaniment”? must be played just 
in case, so Wal Berg’s Spiritual aroused 
curiosity from its declared “‘ with instrumental 
accompaniment” ; and indeed, after a verse 
or two it did actually break into tempo— 
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but the rhythm. section sounded sad indeed : 
a degree of plod we have not heard since 
the old Brunswick accompaniment records 
or Reichardt’s version of the Haydn ’Cello 
Concerto. 

But these amiable eccentricities are set 
off by sterner stuff: in particular the Fugue 
from the Bach G minor unaccompanied 
Violin Sonata. This sounds improbable on 
four trombones ; but then so it does on one 
violin. Thilde has amplified the texture 
rather well, and certainly in accordance 
with the medium ; but has side-stepped the 
penultimate melisma by simply omitting 
it—a pity, though the sternest of scholars 
might well disagree. Dvorak perhaps comes 
off best: both the Slavonic Dance and the 
Humoresque respond to their  straight- 
forward treatment well. 

Throughout the playing is first-class, 
the recording superlative. The taste— 
excruciating ; highly recommended. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Cantata—Vergniigte Ruh’, 
beliebte Seelenlust, BWV170. Elisa- 
beth Héngen (contralto), Heinz 
Schnauffer (organ), Bayerisches 
Staatsorchester, Munich conducted 
by Fritz Lehmann. Cantata—Meine 
Seele rihmt und preist, BWV189. 
Walther Ludwig (tenor), Ise Brix- 
Meinert (violin), Gustav Scheck 
(recorder), Hermann  Téttcher 
(oboe), August Wenzinger (’cello), 


Renate Noll (harpsichord) conducted 

by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. Archive 

APM14028 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

_ Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen 
(8/54) WLP5197 


No. 189 : 
Stemann, Stuttgart Bach Orch., Grischkat 
(5/52) PLP235 
Am I merely being an idealist in finding 
both these cantata recordings disappoint- 
ing ? Instrumentally they are very good, 
and infinitely better than the alternative 
versions available ; but neither singer is 
successful in the Bach style (so few singers 
are !), and how then can a solo cantata be 
acceptable ? Let us take them in a little 
more detail. Vox’s No. 189 was unevenly 
balanced, cloudy in acoustic, and featured 
a tenor with little beauty of voice or 
sensitivity of phrasing. The new version is 
much lighter in texture (partly due to the 
use of harpsichord for the continuo instead 
of organ), the oboe and recorder players 
make a sheer delight of the enchanting 
imitative first movement, and the little 
decorations so rightly inserted on reprises 
throughout are charming. All right, then. 
We start with this delicate opening, and 
then wham! from the loudspeaker the full 
cry of a heldentenor makes us jump for cover. 
Admitted that the text calls for confident, 
firm tone: admitted, too, that Mr. Ludwig 
has a good vocal organ ; but this Siegfried- 
like creature is in quite the wrong century 
here, and moreover is intent on hurrying. 
Sheer miscasting, to my way of thinking ; 
and made worse by a balance which is over- 
generous to the soloist. 
The other cantata is even less successful. 
In the Nixa version there was a fine 
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contralto whose voice, however, was com- 
pletely drowned by bad balance, an 
unrhythmically played and _ totally in- 
effective harpsichord instead of the obbligato 
organ specified in the score, and all kinds of 
eccentricities of tempo and interpretation. 
Here we have a smooth, peaceful opening 
(in line with the words) instead of Scher- 
chen’s inappropriate jauntiness, and a very 
good balance between voice and _ instru- 
ments ; and we are allowed to hear how 
effective the obbligato organ is (though in 
that remarkable aria Wie jammern mich doch 
the oboe here takes one of the two organ 
lines). But Miss Héngen is regrettably 
unsteady, her intakes of breath are very 
audible, she is sometimes rather slack about 
enunciation (particularly of middle and 
final n’s), and in Wie jammern mich she is 
very ill at ease and breathless, and breaks 
up the florid lines with intrusive aspirates. 
If only we could combine the two versions 


LS. 


HASSLER. 10 Teutsche Gesang. 

LECHNER. 7  Teutsche Lieder. 
Berliner Motettenchor conducted by 
Ginther Arndt. D.G.G. Archive 
APM 14010 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Here is another triumph for the DGG 
Archive series in the field of Renaissance 
music. Seventeen examples of the poly- 
phonic song in Germany, sung by a choir 
with youthful, fresh, and unclogged tone, 
are recorded with enough resonance for 
the four-part items and enough clarity for 
the eight-part (double-choir) Jm_ kiihlen 
Maien which ends the side devoted to 
Hassler. 

Hassler was the younger of the two com- 
posers by ten years or so, but his name is the 
better known of the two. New editions of 
his music began to be made seventy years 
ago, and since then more and more has been 
published, so that a Hassler record is really 
long overdue. The scrolls on this side, as 
well as on the Lechner side, have been 
made to coincide with the various col- 
lections represented : bibliographical scrolls 
in fact, and a very sound idea it is, too. 

In contrast to Hassler’s deft and charming 
touch, echoing his Italian master Gabrieli, 
Lechner’s more solemn, solid vein comes as a 
remarkable contrast. The older man has 
more allegiance to the polyphonic style, as a 
comparison of his Mit Tanzen und Springen 
with Hassler’s lively Tantzen und Springen 
will show. The two May songs may also be 
profitably compared, and the songs about 
Music: Hassler’s delightful Jhr Musici, 
Srisch auf! and Lechner’s Die Musik ist ein 
schéne Kunst. 

The items have been carefully selected, 
although there is one omission which is 
rather regrettable. Hassler’s ‘‘ Lustgarten 
neuer Teutscher Gesang’’ contains the 
original secular setting of the well-known 
chorale O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, there 
set to the words Mein Gemiit ist mir verwirret. 
It is a pity that this particular song was not 
included, as it would be invaluable for 
purposes of illustration. We must be 
grateful, however, for such a finely-prepared 
record, and hope that more in the same 
manner will follow soon. D.S. 
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SCHUBERT. Schwanengesang. Hans 
Hotter (baritone), Gerald Moore 
(piano). Columbia 33C0X1269 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Munteanu, Holetschek (8/54) WLP5165 

The transpositions down in Winterreise 
that Hans Hotter used worried me not at 
all: but I cannot say the same of the first 
three of these songs, at least, and of one or 
two of the rest. In addition to this Hotter 
sounds tired and his singing is, for him, dull 
and often sepulchral. He does not inflict 
aspirates on us, as Munteanu did in 
Krieger’s Ahnung (one of Schubert’s least 
inspired songs) and he sings all the verses of 
Frithlingssehnsucht. Munteanu left out the 
second one. 

Standchen compares unfavourably with 
Fischer-Dieskau’s recording of the song 
and Aufenthalt takes the singer into his boots. 
Songs that span a thirteenth can very rarely 
be transposed down even a tone with 
success, let alone a minor third. Abschied, a 
fourth down, loses its gaiety and the already 
low pitched accompaniment becomes a 
mutter. The six Heine songs have been 
superbly sung and recorded by Fischer- 
Dieskau and Moore on H.M.V. ALP1066 
and, great admirer of Hotter though I am, 
I cannot pretend he sings them so movingly 
or vividly. His interpretation of Der Atlas, 
however, is more forceful and the level is 
higher than in the previous songs—but the 
great climax is rather too obviously pre- 
pared for. Ihr Bild is dulled by the trans- 
position of a third, but Das Fischermadchen 
comes off much better. In Die Stadt and Am 
Meer, Hotter cannot spin his tone so finely 
as Fischer-Dieskau did and he misses the 
deep pathos at the end of the second song. 
Der Doppelganger, if without Dieskau’s 
dramatic touches of word painting, is finely 
done and Die Taubenpost (with a poem by 
Seidl) sounds charming. 

Gerald Moore is his usual admirable self 
and the balance and tone are good. A.R. 


SHAKESPEARE. Songs: It was a lover 
and his lass from “‘ As You Like It” 
(Morley) ; O, mistress mine from 
“Twelfth Night” (Anon); Sing, 
willow, willow, from ‘ Othello” ; 
Caleno custore me! from “ King 
Henry V”; Peg-a-Ramsay from 
“Twelfth Night”; Greensleeves 
from ‘“* The Merry Wives of Windsor ” 
(Anon.) ; Take, O take those lips 
away from “ Measure for Measure ” 
(Wilson) ; Where the bee sucks; 
Full fathom five from “The Tempest” 
(Johnson). Lute solos: Almaine 
(Vautor) ; Tarleton’s resurrection ; 
Fantasia from ‘“ King Henry IV”, 
Part II ; Toy from “‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ” (Dowland) ; Variations 
on Walsingham from ‘“ Hamlet” 
(Cutting). Alfred Deller (counter- 
tenor), Desmond Dupré (lute). 
H.M.V. ALP1265 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This delightful record is alleged to 
contain songs and lute solos performed or 
mentioned in Shakespeare’s plays, and only 

a curmudgeon would complain of the 

flimsiness of the connection in certain 

cases. What, for instance, “‘ Fantasia from 
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RECOMMENDED LIST Namber Four 
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5: COLLECTORS? 
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EN 43 <43<3<43<5 


78 r.p.m. Vocals (Columbia, Decca and Parlophone) including our famous ‘‘ CCS ” Specials. 


RAPHAEL ARIE, bass 
Don Carlo: Ella giammai . ». Dormiro sol nel manto 
Prince Igor : Kontchak’s aria, 2sides ... 
K2086 S. Boccanegra : Lacerato spirito/Ernani : Infelice 
ALESSANDRO BONCI, tenor, with ensemble 
CCS70 _— Ballo in Maschera : E scherzo & Di tu se fedele 
DINO BORGIOLI, tenor 
CCS69  —- Barbiere : Piano, pianissimo & Ecco ridente ... 
ccs7! Barbiere : Se il mio nome & Che bella vita, with Stracciari .. 
MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, ane 
R30043 + Puritani : Mad scene, 2 sides a ve aye at 
GERMAINE CERNAY, mezzo soprano 
385 Samson & Dalila : Mon coeur s’ouvre, with Thill, 2 ae 
CCSII0 Mignon : Connais-tu/Herodiade : Ne me refuse pas . 
ANDRE D’ARKOR, tenor 
Maitre Pathelin : Romance/Marta: Air des larmes_... 
Mireille : Anges du Paradis/Lakme : Viens dans la foret 
Roi d’Ys : Aubade/Manon : Le reve 
Ave Verum (Chausson)/Panis Angelicus (Franck) Pv 
Wm. Tell : Asil hereditaire/Huguenots : Plus blanche. 
Dame Blanche : Viens gentille Dame & Ah quel plaisir 
CCS88 Mignon : Elle ne croyait pas & (Tragin.s) : Polonaise 
ENZO DE MURO LOMA , tenor 
8 Core’ngrato (** Catari ’’)/Canta pe me ... 
Favorita : Spir’to gentil/Lucia : Tu chea Dio .. ee 
Arlesiana : Lamento/Boheme : _ — manina on 
Vieni sul mar/Santa Lucia .. 7 one 
O marenariello/A Surrentina 
Lucia : Tombe degli avi . 
Lucia : O meschina. .Tu ‘che aDio ... 
Lucia : Quartet & Sextet. w. y von Molinari etc. 
78  Piscatore ’e Pusilleco/Santa Lucia luntan 
LISA DELLA CASA, soprano & HELGE ROSWAENGE, tenor 


. Fra a ame “ xe 


K2181 Count of Luxembourg and Gipsy Baron (duets) 
ao © DEL MONACO, tenor 


Rachel, quand du. 
M682 Rigoletto : Questa o —_— & La donna e mobile 
MATTIWILDA DOB BS, sopran 
LX1616 Schubert—Nacht & onan, Heidenroslein, Liebhaber... ... 
KATHLEEN FERRIER, contralto 
DB2194 Mendelssohn—Greeting & | would that my love, with Baillie 
DX1194 Ottone (Handel) : Spring is coming & Come to me ... eee 
K1466 Orfeo : What is Life/Rodelinda : Art thou troubled ? eco 
Schubert—Gretchen am Spinnrade & Die junge Nonne ose 
Brahms—Alto Rhapsody, 2 records, with chorus 
Serse : Ombra mai fu/R. LEWis : Semele : Where’ er "you walk 
Brahms—Gestillte Seh ht & Geislich Wiegenlied ons 
Come all ye faithful & Silent Night stp ooo eco ase 
Schubert—An die Musik & Der Musensohn ... oss ooo 
The fidgity bairn & Ca the Yowes eee 
Quilter—To daisies & Now sleeps the crimson | petal .. 
I know where I’m going/Stuttering lovers/I will es 
Blow the wind Southerly, Keel row, Ma bonny | fad tse 
yl Woe unto them & O rest in the Lord ove 
‘e banks and braes & Drink to me only a ose 
LUCIEN FUGERE, baritone 
CCS99 = Jongleur de Notre Dame : Pour le senna d’ ae 
CCSI02 Magic Flute : Papageno’s airs . ... oe 
NICOLAI GEDDA, tenor, singing in Swedish 
CCS124_ Postillon von Lonjumeau : Rondo/Tzarevitch : Wolgalied ... 
CCSI25 Prince Igor : Cavatina/Zauberflote : Bildnisarie “ae 
CCS126 Land of Smiles : Heart’s delight/Waltztraum : arie ... 
HERBERT ERNST GROH, tenor 
CCSI40 Zigeunerweisen/Es steht eine Muhl im Tale 
—e GUEDEN, soprano 
1614 Gianni Schicci : Mio babbino caro/Boheme : Musetta’s valse 
IOAN HAMMOND, soprano 
DB2052 Gianni Schicci : My beloved Daddy/Tosca : Love & Music ... 
DX1003 Butterfly : One fine day/Boheme : They call me Mimi res 
JAN KIEPURA, tenor 
CCSi22  Ninon & O Madonn: _— 
CCS123 Schenk mir dein aoe & Ob Blond, ob Braun ... 
CHARLES KULLMANN, tenor 
CCSI05 Gypsy Baron : Als flotter Geist & duet, with Erna Berger ... 
ERICH KUNZ, baritone 
LB8! Don G damina (catal song), 2 sides ... 
CCSi4I 
LB83 


Forza: O tu che in seno/Juive : 








Wenn der Franzi & Gluck ist a Vogerl (Viennese) 

Wiener Fiakerlied/Wenn der Herrgott (Viennese) ee 
LB90 Mei Mutter war ein Wienerin/Guater Himmelvater (Vie’ ) at 
LBII7 dier : Mein g Jahr/Nacht in Venedig : arie 
LX1123 Fig aro : Non piu andrai/Zauberflote : Ein Madchen ... 
LUIGI MARINI, tenor 

CCS79___ Chenier : Entry and Improwviso, ae Bruna-Rasa, etc. 
MALCOLM McEACHERN, bass (‘ Jetsam’ 

CCS96 | ama Friar of Orders Grey/Drinking (Cellar cool) 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, soprano 
CcCss0 Trovatore : Tacea la notte/Boheme : Donde lieta usci 
cCcssi Forza : Pace mio Dio/Chenier : La mamma morta 
Cccss2 Otello : Act I : Love ~~ 2 sides, with Merli 
CcCss3 Otello : Dio ti ‘giocondi . . Esterrafatta, with Merli .. 
HEDDLE NASH, tenor 
DX540 ‘Fair Maid of Perth : Serenade/Boheme : 
JULIUS PATZAC, tenor 
489 Fidelio : Florestan’s recitative & aria, 2 sides ... 
EZIO PINZA, bass 
CCS133 South Pacific : 
DMOND RAMBAUD, tenor 
CCSI31 Cloches de Corneville : Va, petit mousse & Rondeau 
H ROGATCHEWSKY tenor 
Pearl Fishers : De mon amie/Werther : 
I, tenor 
CS97 Manon : Le reve/Roid’Ys: Aubade . 
CCS98 Maitre Pathelin : Romance/Barcarolle (Gounod) 
ANTONIO SALVAREZZA, tenor 
CSi21 | Trovatore : Di quella pira/Turandot : 
JOSEF SCHMIDT, tenor 
6 Mattinata (Leoncavallo) & Santa Lucia ... 
Tosca : Recondita armonia & E lucevan ” stelle 
Maria Mari & Funiculi, funicula ... r 
Lisetta & Tiritomba 
Cid: O Souverain/Alessandro Stradella : Virgin Maria 
Postillon de Lonjumeau : Rondo/Don Cesar : Komm hera’ 
Fanciulla del West : Son sei mesi & Ch’ella mi creda 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, soprano 
LBII2 4 little German folk songs (Schlatzli, Beruhigte, etc. ) 
LBI45 Don Giovanni : Batti, batti & Vedrai carino 
LX1575 Figaro: E Susanna non vien . .. Dove sono 
LX1597 Merry Widow : Vilja & Cavlier, with Kunz 
1° oe SEEFRIED, soprano 
LB76 igaro : Voi che sapete/D. Giovanni : Batti, batti ... 
LBI06 Schubert—Nacht & Traume & Auf dem Wasser zu singen 
LX1I145 Figaro: Vieni non tardar/M. Flute : Ach, ich fuhls.. 
LBII4 Mozart—Ungluckliche Liebe & Das Traumbild 
LX1596 Mozart—Vado, ma dove ? & Chi sa, chi sa ? 
PAOLO SILVERI, baritone 
DX1432 Barbiere: Largo al factotum/Rigoletto : Cortigiani ... 
LXI157 _ Barbiere : All’ idea... Dunque, all’opra, with Infantino 
GERARD SOUZAY, baritone 
K2290 Berenice : si trai ceppi/Beethoven—in questa tomba 
MARIANO STABILE & AFRO POLI, baritones 
CCS134 Falstaff : Signore, v’assista, 2 sides os ine 
EBE STIGNANI, mezzo soprano .. 
LX1578 Mignon : Non conosci il suol/Carmen : 
RICCARDO STRACCIARI, baritone 
CCS136 Barbiere : scena & Largo al factotum_ ... 
CCS73 Barbiere : Dunque io son, 2 sides, with Capsir 
CONCHITA SUPERVIA, mezzo soprano 
R2012 rmen : Seguedille & Chanson boheme 
R20278 _Italiana in Algeri : 
ITALO 


TAJO, bass 
‘CS135 Macbeth : Come dal ciel/Barbiere : 
RICHARD TAUBER, tenor 
R20107 ~— Land of Smiles : Heart's delight & Patiently smiling ... 
R20444 Don Giovanni : Dalla sua pace & II mio tesoro 
RENATA TEBALDI, soprano 
X324 Trovatore : Tacea la notte/Tosca : Vissi d’arte 
Wally : Ebben, ne andro/Chenier : La mamma morta 
X326 Aida : Ritorna vincitor .. . | sacri nomi . 
X327 Butterfly : Un bel di/Manon Lescaut : In quelle. trine. 
MAGGIE TEYTE, soprano 
K993 Perichole : Tu n’est pas beau/Veronique : 2 airs 
GEORGES THILL, tenor 
7 Faust : Final trio, with Beaujon & Bordon & Valse (cho.) 
Sapho : Air de Jean/Attaque du Moulin : Adieux a la = 
Cid : O noble lame & O Souverain ee . 
08 -Troyens : Inutiles regrets & E un dernier naufrage a ons 
Abencerages : Suspendez/Iphigenie : Unis des ma oe hie 
Faust : Salut demeure, chaste et pure, 2 sides 
Africaine : O Paradis/Marta : Air des larmes ... 
Marouf : Il est des Muselmans & La Caravane . 
Manon : Le reve & Ah fuyez, douce image __.... 7 
Alceste : Air d’admete/Lohengrin : Recit du Graal ... 
Louise : Act 2 soprano & tenor arias, with Vallin 
EVA TURNER, soprano 
D163! Turandot : In questa reggia, 2 sides 


Your tiny hand 


Some enchanted evening & This nearly... ... 


Pourquoi reveiller 


Nessun dorma 


Habanera 


O che muso/Carmen : Habanera ... 


La calunnia 


: —_— WELITSCH, soprano 


Zigeunerliebe : Czardas/Merry Widow : Vilja 
Pique Dame : 


Tosca : Vissi d’arte/Boheme : 


2 and 3. 
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Henry IV, Part 2” can possibly have to 
do with Shakespeare I cannot imagine 
(I have not received the sleeve), but I 
welcome the recording of a really large- 
scale lute solo of quality whatever the 
excuse may have been. Cutting’s Variations 
on Walsingham are lovely, but they have no 
connection with Hamlet other than that 
the composer and Ophelia both knew the 
same tune ; so for that matter did William 
Byrd, whose splendid Walsingham varia- 
tions for’ virginals are oddly like Cutting’s 
at times. Desmond Dupré plays these and 
other lute solos with style and grace. The 
songs range from a folk-song, Peg-a-Ramsay, 
mentioned by Sir Toby Belch in his cups 
(and surely too unsophisticated a ditty 
for voice and lute), and a medieval tune, 
Caleno custore me! whose incomprehensible 
title is used as an oath by Pistol, to songs 
that must have been sung at actual 
Shakespearian first performances. There 
are at least three of these latter, one by 
Thomas Morley and two by Robert 
Johnson, and all are a joy to hear. The 
Wilson song, with its wonderful opening 
phrase, is equally lovely, but it must have 
been written some years after Shakespeare’s 
death. John Wilson was a wildly uneven 
composer, producing dreary stuff inter- 
larded with ultra-modern modulations of 
great interest; he actually wrote lute 
fantasias in all 24 keys. 

‘Deller is perhaps at his best in the slower 
songs. His Willow Song, Caleno custore me ! 
and Full Fathom Five are supremely good. 
We have no other singer who captures the 


spirit of these lutenist songs so fully and 
completely. Dupré’s lute accompaniments 
add enormously to the effect. 

The recording of these songs and lute 
pieces is‘ uniformly excellent. The whole 
disc gave me very great enjoyment, and I 
strongly recommend it. R.F. 


RUSSIAN FOLK-SONGS AND SACRED 
MUSIC. Shrove Tuesday (Serov) 
accomp. by Balalaikas. Song of the 
lumberjacks; The Bandore; The 
lonely autumn night (Trad. arr. 
Potorjinski) unaccomp. Down Peters- 
kaya Street (Trad. arr. Labinski- 
Tchernoyarov) accomp. by Balalaikas. 
Going down the Volga (Trad. arr. 
Alexandrov) unaccomp. Psalm 137: By 
the waters of Babylon (Znamenny). 
Prayer to St. Simeon (Strokine). 
Lord have mercy on our people 
(Tchesnokov). The song of the 
twelve robbers (Siberian song arr. 
Potorjinski). Litany (Gretchaninov) 
unaccomp. Boris Christoff€ (bass). 
Feodor Potorjinski Russian Choir. 
H.M.V. ALP1266 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

To say that Boris Christoff takes a pre- 
dominant part in every one of the pieces 
on this record with the choir acting, alone, 
or with balalaikas, or (in the Litany) organ, 
as an accompaniment rarely louder than 
mezzo-forte—as if the swell organ with the 
box shut was accompanying a solo stop— 
mizht imply that the disc soon becomes 
monotonous. This, however, so well chosen 
is the material and so magnificent and 
varied Christoff’s singing, does not happen : 
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and the disc turns out to be continuously 
enjoyable. 

Shrove Tuesday and Down Peterskaya Street 
are both very lively pieces with balalaika 
accompaniment, and the chorus imitates 
the bandore in the charming song with that 
title. Very different to these is the fierce 
and dramatic Song of the Lumberjacks, into 
which a strain of the Volga boatman’s 
song comes. There is a deep sense of 
oppression in this song, which Christoff 
ends with a great cry of defiance. -In The 
lonely autumn night, a most beautiful melody, 
he reduces his resonant voice to a fine spun 
mezza-voce that reminds one of the great 
days of Chaliapin. The effect of this song 
is extraordinarily moving. 

There is less variety, naturally, in the 
sacred music on the reverse of the disc and 
one would have liked the choir to have been 
more prominent in these pieces. 

There are some splendid declamatory 
passages in Lord have mercy on our people and 
The song of the twelve robbers (I have no sleeve 
note to tell me what this song is about, but 
I imagine there is .oine religious significance 
in it) has a fine melody. The Litany, the 
second of the two in Gretchaninov’s 
Liturgia Domestica, is called there Litany of 
Supplication. 

The solo voice intones the petitions, the 
choir responding with the words ‘“ Lord 
have mercy on us’”’, but also vocalising 
some of the harmonies given, in my score, 
to the organ. The fine low E flats of the 
basses give a sixteen-foot stop effect to the 
choral sections, and the Litany ends with a 
burst of tone that is impressive, even if too 
subdued. 

The recording is extremely good, allow- 
ing for the characteristic balance employed, 
and the disc is one, as I have indicated, to 
give much enjoyment. AR. 


OPERATIC 


BEETHOVEN. Scena: Ah, Perfido! 
Op. 65. Sung in Italian. 

BERLIOZ. Romance: Alone and 
heavy hearted from ‘The Damn- 
ation of Faust”, Part 4. Sung in 
English. 

SAINT-SAENS. O beaux réves évanouis 
from “* Etienne Marcel”, Act 2. Sung 
in French. Joan Hammond (soprano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Walter Susskind. H.M.V. 
BLP1073 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Joan Hammond has been a good leader 
of her army of fans, nearly always coaxing 
them towards the lesser known arias. None 
of these three could be called really 
** popular ” and the Saint-Saéns is little 
heard even in France. The opera, dated 1879 
a few years after Samson, was never a success, 
because perhaps the fourteenth century 
hero; head of the Paris merchants, was not 
a taking figure in the way Simon Boccanegra 
was. It is a wistful and appealing aria, 
showing Saint-Saéns’s skill with modula- 
tion, it is singable and lingers in the mind. 
Miss Hammond sometimes gives her attack 
a little extra croquet-knock, which is out of 
place here and near the end one high note 
is ejected, like a fountain of sound, rather 
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than “taken ’’. Attractive all the same. 

The Berlioz is another story, though 
rather the same sort of ladylike lament 
(Gretchen at her spinning wheel, waiting 
for Faust who cometh not). Miss 
Hammond thinks to sing this in English. 
Why, if she can manage the Saint-Saéns in 
French ? English is apt to make her weight 
the phrases bumpily ; for instance right 
at the start, the model should be the cor 
anglais. No one singing the first phrases in 
French would bump down on the flam-me 
of “‘l’ardente flamme”’ like that because 
it would sound queer, but in English Miss 
Hammond drops heavily on to the “‘hearted”’ 
of ** heavy-hearted ”’, partly no doubt from 
a desire to fit the sense and sound together. 
But the idea is not Berlioz’s. Elswhere the 
style rather eludes her, though the intention 
to make the song pathetic is evident. Some 
of the more strenuous high notes in the 
middle sections are shrill; there is little 
real repose or assured phrasing throughout 
the long and deceptively simple piece : and 
both singer and instrumentalist seem to me 
to be a little too prominent in relation to 
the rest, which is decently played. But for 
what is wanted Irma Kolassi (q.v.) this 
month makes a better bid; and Miss 
Hammond herself, oddly enough, in the 
floated half voice in which she exclaims 
“ évanouis” for the second time in the 
Saint-Saéns aria shows how nearly this 
Berlioz. Romance might have-been one of 
Miss Hammond’s winners, like her Adrianna 
Lecouvreur entrance. 

With the great scena for soprano and 
orchestra, Beethoven’s Opus 65, she not 
only comes into competition with Flagstad 
(H.M.V.) and this month with Schwarz- 
kopf (qv, under Beethoven symphonies) but 
also with the Beethoven conception of word- 
setting and the powers of vocal expression. 
For there is no doubt, “Ah perfido”’, 
comes into the category of test pieces. Miss 
Hammond gets little positive help, only 
support, from the conductor and orchestra 
and seems uncertain where to give a lead 
in the musical sense, though she forges 
ahead with a “ dramatic interpretation ” 
which ends in rushing the indignant 
passages and making insufficient contrast 
with the sections of pleading, lamentation 
etc. Her words are clear, but “ colour ”’ is 
wanting. The recording is rather tight and 
dry, and where Miss Hammond attacks 
loudly, an unfortunate effect of crowing 
or squealing is sometimes made by the 
up and down cruelty-tests of the last 
section. Another failing which diminishes 
the illusion of a good Beethoven style, is the 
singer’s approximate way with a triplet, 
a *‘ doodle ’’ round the notes, rather than a 
true ‘‘ turning” of the collective phrase. 
The total effect is rather of a piece of 
brightly etched soprano exercise than of 
an interpretation of one of Beethoven’s 
“rogue elephants”? but it might make 
converts for Beethoven among those whose 
approach would be to respond to anything 
Miss Hammond cares to sing. 

The Columbia version enjoys a much 
more spacious, leisurely and musicianly 
handling of the music from the conductor 
Karajan; the sort of mild theatrical 
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resonance in recording which can help 
what is really a “ coo ”’ sound or a yodelled 
note to ring like a true note, and on the 
singer’s part a far more understanding 
approach to the essentially Beethovenesque 
aspect of the vocal problem. In the 
deprecating and reflective moods, Mme. 
Schwarzkopf here echoes her own angelic 
Marzelline in Fidelio, and though at other 
times when we want a fine, clearly etched 
line she is apt to withdraw her voice and 
substitute a sort of half voice, or ecstatic 
humming, this at least makes for a dramatic 
variety, so lacking chez Miss Hammond. 
The wobble of the opening bars is quickly 
straightened out as the singer warms to the 
task: and in the long run, she wins hands 
down on style from Miss Hammond. Even 
if the total effect is rather illusory, the 
singing is warm and pleasant and that, 
hand on heart, I cannot say about Miss 
Hammond in two sections of the scena. 


P. H.-W. 


LEONCAVALLO. I Pagliacci. 

Nedda 

Maria Meneghini Callas (sop.) 
Canio Giuseppe di Stefano (ten.) 
Tonio Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Beppe Nicola Monti (ten.) 
Silvio Rolando Panerai (bar.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala 
Opera House, Milan conducted by 
Tullio Serafin. Chorus Master: 
Vittore Veneziani. Columbia 


33CXS1211 and 33CX1212 (two 12 in., 
61s.0d.). 


(11/53) LXT2845-6 
Cellini (4/54) (H)ALP1126-8 
Cleva (5/55) ABL3041-2 


I Pagliacci is a standard work and this 
fourth long-playing version of it, arriving 
late in the field, is not in overall conception 
very different from its rivals. That is to say, 
the speeds, the emphasis, the shaping of the 
choruses and so on are what you would 
expect. The recording is true and clear. 
What will influence choice then is most 
likely to be the individual preference for 
one or other of the interpreters. Both 
Philips and H.M.V., it will be remembered, 
have largely non-Italian casts. Di Stefano 
is perhaps a somewhat less dignified or 
subtle Canio than either Tucker or Bjérling, 
but perhaps the role is not one where 
subtlety counts for much, nor style either. 
Di Stefano is in the best sense “ Italian ” 
in his singing of the part and at the same 
time less ruthless than; del Monaco on 
Decca. His words are beautifully clear, 
far more so than the non-Italians’, and the 
menace he puts into such episodes as “‘ Un 
tal giocco” (“Such a jest, believe me 
friends ’’) and the yell of rage with which 
he springs on his spouse and her lover near 
the end of Act 1 are most exciting. Heart- 
break and passion are not sparingly 
suggested in the great solo “ Vesti la 
giubba ’’ and the terrible climax to the 
play-within-a-play. I find di Stefano a 
realistic and exciting Canio. 

Other advantages of this set are not so 
clear. Mme Callas is surely not very 
suitably cast as Nedda, often more effectively 
taken by a contrastingly light, womanly 
and sensuously pleasing type of voice. 
Mme Callas—it goes without saying—acts 
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the role excitingly enough. Her taunting of 
Tonio is tigerish. She, in a rough way of 
speaking, “‘spits out’? her words with 
tremendous effect. In the love duet she is 
one of the few Neddas I can recall who 
actually sings clearly the third syllable of 
“Non mi tentar ’’, which Victoria de Los 
Angeles, for instance, lets slip, and in the 
play scene she admirably suggests the 
mounting horror behind Columbine’s playful 
ripostes. But though the ballatella is sung 
with a proud swing, I think it is conceived 
on far too robust a scale. Too many of 
Mme Callas’s high notes turn into perilous 
and wobbly shrieks. 

The Silvio of this set is a good baritone 
of the standard sort, but he gets less poetry 
into the love duet than Robert Merrill on 
H.M.V. The Beppe is exceptionally good. 
Tonio gives Tito Gobbi some chances for 
vivid vocal acting which he takes very well 
(i.e. just before leaving the stage to Canio 
for ‘‘ Vesti la giubba”’, Tonio’s word of 
advice could hardly be better or more 
sinister). In the prologue he is a little less 
opulent than one would have expected, but 
he sings with meaning and sincerity and 
fine style, taking the lower version where it 
is suggested at the climax, but finishing on a 
“Ring up the curtain ! ”’ which is all that 
the most exigent top-note-fan could ask for. 

On balance then, if you already have the 
Decca set, you are unlikely to want another 
all-out Italian version, but if you have 
either of the American-cast versions, then 
this highly authentic Italian performance 
may tempt you to a further purchase. 

P.H.-W. 


BERLIOZ. Sans regrets j’ai quitté les 
riantes campagnes (Part 2) ; Autre- 
fois un Roi de Thulé ; Grand Dieu ! 
que vois-je ;—Ange adoré (Part 3) ; 
D’amour, l’ardente flamme ; Nature 
immense (Part 4) from ‘“ The 
Damnation of Faust ”’. 

MASSENET. Je ne sais si je vielle—O 
mature (Act 1); Oui! ce qu’elle 
m’ordonne—Lorsque l’enfant 
revient (Act 2); Werther ! qui 
m/’aurait dit—Des cris joyeux ; Ah! 
mon courage m’abandonne; Oui! 
C’est moi! Pourquoi me réveiller ; 
N’achevez pas (Act 3) from “‘Werther’’. 
Raoul Jobin (tenor), Irma Kolassi 
(mezzo-soprano), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Anatole 
Fistoulari. Decca LXT5034 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

This is not quite the treat it may look 
“on paper’. The recording is true and 
spacious. I have no question but that the 
conductor’s view of the music is right. And 
the L.S.O. plays most beautifully. A mild 
blemish on my review copy gives a few 
bumps (one series near the end of the 
Berlioz Romance which is unfortunate) and 
if these are on the matrix, they may be on 
all pressings and want watching for. But 
the worry, to my ear, is rather the tenor 
who is often good, often unreliable. 

Take the Massenet side first. The 
selection is unhackneyed and improves the 
catalogue as far as this much underrated 
opera is concerned. Jobin sings both the 
reflective ‘““O Nature”? and the tender 
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but suicidal ‘‘ Lorsque l’enfant revient ”’ 
quite well, with restraint and none of the 
strain which creeps in too often elsewhere. 
It may not be ideal but it is passable. 
Then Irma Kolassi sings Charlotte’s solo 
scene of reading the absent lover’s letters 
with rare artistry and a lieder singer’s 
imaginative use of vocal colour. The 
prayer, very much a French leading lady’s 
prayer a la Massenet, is not so well done. 
Then comes the only duet attempted, when 
out of the snow comes Werther and reads 
the poem of Ossian, ‘ Pourquoi me 
réveiller”’. Many, many tenors have 
aspired to sing this song—which is not the 
less beautiful because it is “‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay ”’ in the minor! Here we have the 
lovely piece given full honours and a full 
build-up by the orchestra, etc., and still the 
interpreter cannot get through the first 
verse without singing horribly sharp, 
straining, and allowing his climax to dis- 
integrate. Surely a case of ‘“‘ Pourquoi me 
recorder ?”” Why not remake ? I love the 
opera and would wish this record well, but 
how can one praise an account which spoils 
the one real “plum” in the selection ? 

With the Berlioz we may as well be more 
lenient, because we are deplorably badly 
off for records of this superb music. This 
side is anyhow recommended for Irma 
Kolassi, who really gets into the skin of the 
Marguerite role for once and sings the 
Chanson Gothique (‘‘ There was a King 
in Thulé’’) as surely Berlioz must have 
intended, her breakings off, hummings 
almost, her divided attention are perfectly 
“* naturally ” realised. And the accompani- 
ment is exquisitely done. But she is not 
really quite good enough a singer to do 
justice to the Romance or Lament, 
“*D’amour I’ardente flamme . . .”, which 
is of course one of the lovely pages of all 
music and Berlioz’s equivalent of Schubert’s 
“Gretchen at her spinning wheel”. 
Musicianly and imaginative, yes. But 
unless the scale of the voice which sings this 
romance is even, an effect of crowing is not 
to be avoided in the middle section and at 
the syncopations ‘‘ Je suis 4 ma fenétre, 
etc.”” Mme Kolassi’s voice tends to be dark 
at the bottom, and changes to a clear silver 
at the top. 

Still, when all is said, this must be the 
best account of the Romance now available, 
not unworthy of comparison with the 
magically smooth and stylish performance 
which Yvonne Gall (Columbia LFX5) or 
Ninon Vallin used to give and streets 
ahead of Miss Hammond’s version (q.v.). 
She only disappoints from the dramatic 
point of view in not being able to make 
enough of the magical moment where 
Marguerite returns to the initial plaintive 
melody. Yvonne Gall there supplies the 
little swell of feeling which goes straight to 
the heart. 

Jobin is not at all a bad Faust at first, 
but this excerpt stops short just before the 
Easter chorus so that dramatically it is 
sterile. In the duet, his singing is often 
strained and explosive. The address to 
nature cries out for a style less at the mercy 
of technical insecurities. Yet one has to add : 
this Berlioz side is not to be ignored. P.H.-W. 
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1e man I love; Love walked in; Nice work if you 

from theat reland can get it: Love is here to stay; Clap your hands; 
I got rhythm; But not for me; Someone to watch 

over you; That certain feeling; Embraceable you; 

Changing my tune; Soon 
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SONG HITS FROM THEATRELAND 

If I loved you—Carousel; Wunderbar—Kiss me Kate; 
I’ve never been in love before—Guys and Dolls; 
Bewitched—Pal Joey; I talk to the trees—Paint your 
Wagon; Some erchanted evening—South Pacific; 

Out of my dreams—Oklahoma; Stranger in paradise— 
Kismet; C’est magnifique—Can-Can; Almost like 

being in love—Brigadoon; Hello young lovers— The 
King and I; They say it’s wonderful—Annie Get Your Gun 
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FRANK CHACKSFIELD 
ite Niiasic Ct . and his orchestra 
N¢ yy A , Ci VN ARI d THE MUSIC OF GEORGE GERSHWIN 


Fascinating rhythm; Someone to watch over 
me; Beginner’s luck; The man I love; Do, do, 
do; They can’t take that away from me; 
S’wonderful; Embraceable you; Oh! Lady be 
good; Bidin’ my time; I got rhythm; Love 
walked in; Somebody loves me; Rhapsody in 
blue 
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FRANK GHACKSFIELD ss Love tlle, 
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and his orchestra 


THE MUSIC OF NOEL COWARD 

A room with a view; I’ll follow my secret heart; 
Dear little café; Twentieth Century blues; 
Zigeuner; You were there; Dearest love; 
Someday I’ll find you; Tokay; Mad about the 
boy; Dance, little lady; Mirabelle waltz; Sigh no 
more; I'll see you again 
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ROBERT FARNON 
and his orchestra 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER YOU BY 
Louisiana hay ride; Something to remember you by: 
Alone together; Maria; If there is someone lovelict 
than you; Got a bran’ new suit; I guess I'll have to 
change my plan; Then I'll be tired of you; Dancing 
in the dark; I see your face before me; You and the 
night and music; A shine on your shoes 
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(the music of Arthur Schwartz) 


Robert Farnon 


and his orchestra 


ROBERT FARNON 


and his orchestra 


TWO CIGARETTES IN THE DARK 
Dancing in the dark; Cocktails for two; 

Two cigarettes in the dark; The touch of 
your lips; Where or when; By candlelight; 
The very thought of you; Isn’t it romantic; 
I’m in the mood for love; The way you look 
tonight; Moonlight becomes you; A door will 
open; Love walked in; Come dance with me 
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STANLEY BLACK 
and his orchestra 


MUSIC FOR ROMANCE 

You and the night and the music; L’heure bleue; 

A little white gardenia; Dearly beloved; Just let 

me look at you; Too marvellous for words; Moonlight 
becomes you; Lovely lady; Wrap your troubles in ; 


LEY BLACK eas dreams; Mona Lisa; So blue; If I love again 
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HHANTED EVENING 


hlove; The man I love; 
desert song; Why do I 


H soul; Easy to love; I’ve a i .. Ss 

er my skin; The night is “ AY Stanley Black : 
bite so beautiful: All the : eo ‘ ' ‘ ; hts piano and orchestra 

ome enchanted evening; \ , 

over, come back to me; 


he nigh d the musi 
“sande STANLEY BLACK 
) and his orchestra 


DANCING IN THE DARK 

Soft lights and sweet music; Bidin’ my time; Just one of 
those things; Bali ha’i; I get a kick out of you; Alice blue 
gown; Adios; Dancing in the dark; April showers; Why 
can’t you behave?; Estrellita; Begin the beguine; My 
heart stood still; Smoke gets in your eyes 
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EDMUNDO ROS 
and his orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF LATIN-AMERICAN 
NOVELTIES 


If at first you don’t succeed; The fidgety samba; 
Reco-reco; Senorita; Flying flutes; Military 
samba; The door, Senor; Mexican merry-go- 
round; Las Vegas; Play, play, play; Samba polka; 
Chili sauce; Marching strings; Poco loco in the coco 
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and his orchestra 

AN ALBUM OF CALYPSOS 

Virgin islands; Brown skin gal; One at a time; 
Chocolate, whiskey and vanilla gin; Opportunity; 
‘Talk t’ me; Deesappointment; ’Tis only a matter 
of mind over matter; They say the woman 
always pays; It never happen’ to me; The Queen 
of Tonga; Happiness; Boys and girls like 
Saturday night; London is the place for me 
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RAWICZ & LANDAUER 


JOHANN STRAUSS FOR TWO PIANOS 
Wine, women and song; Please; Tritsch 
Tratsch; The Blue Danube; Tales from the 
Vienna woods; Annen—Polka; Tik-Tak; 
Voices of Spring 
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and his orchestra 
AN ALBUM OF MAMBOS 


Mambo number five; More more mambo; Chivirico; 
Anything can happen; Mambo negro; Mambo 
jambo; Mambo in F; I love to mambo; E! baile del 
sill6n; The merry mambo; Have you seen my love; 
Cuca; Vaba-ba-boom; Olé mambo 
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MOZART. Cosi Fan Tutte. 
Fiordiligi 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (sop.) 
Dorabella Nan Merriman (mez.-sop.) 
Despina Lisa Otto (sop.) 
Ferrando Léopold Simoneau (ten.) 
Guglielmo Rolando Panerai (bar.) 
Don Alfonso Sesto Bruscantini (bar.) 
Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Columbia 33C0X1262-4 

(three 12 in., rogs. 44d.). 

Hassler, Plumacher, Dunnwald 
(12/52) PLP555-1/3 
This is a performance worthy to be set 
beside the Glyndebourne one recorded for 
the Mozart Opera Society (now issued in 
America on LP) and it has, of course, the 
advantage of present-day recording tech- 
nique. The Nixa-Stuttgart issue does not, 
I fear, come into the picture for comparison, 
not only because of its routine character, 
but also because of the cuts made in the 
ensembles which are one of the chief glories 
of this entrancing opera. The Glyndebourne 
set omitted two arias from Act 2, *‘ Tradito, 
schernito ” (sung by Ferrando) and “E 
amore un ladroncello” (sung by Dora- 
bella), which are restored in the present 
recording, though the Duettino in Act 1, 
and Ferrando’s aria ‘‘ Ah! io veggio, 
quell’ anima bella” are, as is customary, 
cut. The recitatives are reduced to the 


necessary minimum, but they are sung with 
such verve and expression that I almost 
regretted the cuts. One of the most delicious 
moments is the conversation about the 
weather between the embarrassed couples 


in the garden scene in Act 2. 

The casting is ideal. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf is in splendid voice as the sentimental 
Fiordiligi and sings her two big arias not 
only brilliantly but with expressive moments 
that are really touching: and Nan Merri- 
man, as the practical Dorabella, is equally 
good and keeps a firm hold of the vocal line 
in her Gluck-like aria, ‘“‘ Smanie implac- 
abili”. The two voices blend well and 
the characters, vocally, are excellently 
contrasted. 

Lisa Otto has not quite the flexibility 
that Alda Noni brought to the part or the 
mischievous charm I remember (in an 
unforgettable performance at the Residenz 
Theatre, Munich, in past years) in Elisabeth 
Schumann’s singing: but Miss Otto is a 
good Despina and very amusing in her 
assumed voices as the doctor and notary. 

Sesto Bruscantini’s Don Alfonso is a 
subtle and convincing characterisation. He 
uses an apparently gentle old man’s voice 
(“I’m a peaceful old fogey ”) as he makes 
fools of the sisters (and indeed of their 
lovers) and this generally quiet manner 
renders his anti-feminine outburst in Act 1 
all the more effective. 

Rolando Panerai, as Guglielmo, subdues 
his powerful voice to the needs of the 
occasion and Léopold Simoneau, as 
Ferrando, surpasses himself in lovely tone 
and phrasing. 

This strong cast is supported by orchestral 
playing by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Karajan of the finest quality: one 
feels every member of the orchestra is giving 
of his very best. Both singers and players 
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handle their lovely phrases like jewels and 
throughout the opera the performance, 
sparkling, tender, witty, vivacious, by 
turns, gives the maximum of musical 
enjoyment. In particular, the sensuous 
beauty that informs Act 1 is perfectly 
realised. 

This superlative issue is notable, also, for 
the close observance of Mozart’s expression 
marks, of which one of the most frequent is 
sotto voce. This we really get: and the 
asides are real asides. How refreshing this is. 
It was good to hear Alfonso’s “ I’ll burst 
myself with laughter ’? coming through so 
clearly in the adorable letter-writing 
quintet, and the engineers are to be con- 
gratulated on this admirable bit of balance. 
But the balance is extremely good all 
through both between the voices themselves 
and between them and the orchestra. Only 
in the first quintet (“ Sento, o Dio”) are 
Alfonso and Guglielmo a little too weak in 
tone when all five voices are engaged, and 
Simoneau sounds a little distant in his arias. 

Karajan’s tempi seemed to me just right. 
The Overture chuckles along delightfully 
and though the allegro molto of the Sextet 
(alla breve) is taken about as fast as it can 
safely go the sisters are able to articulate 
the quavers in their part without any 
blurring. They do these passages, and those 
in the last act finale, with brilliant ease and 
unanimity. The ensemble singing through- 
out is, indeed, perfect. 

The recording covers a wide dynamic 
range and the surfaces are absolutely silent : 
tonally I have never heard anything better. 
Listening with friends to this recording in 
my music room gave the impression that by 
some miracle the opera was being per- 
formed there to a scale proportioned to its 
size, enabling us to savour the exquisite 
music without any of the usual distractions. 

The comedy is, of course, a_ highly 
artificial one, but there are moments when 
Mozart is certainly not laughing at his 
puppets, when they take on flesh and blood 
and are more than vehicles for lovely 
music: and this is well brought out in this 
performance. 

Whatever good things the Mozart 
celebrations may bring us next year I 
cannot think that this superb performance 
and recording will be surpassed. A.R. 


MOZART. Don Giovanni. 
Donna Anna Hilde Zadek (sop.) 
Donna Elvira Sena Jurinac (sop.) 
Zerlina Graziella Scuitti (sop.) 
Don Ottavio Léopold Simoneau 
(ten.) 
Don Giovanni George London (bar.) 
Il Commendatore Ludwig Weber 
(bass) 
Masetto Ebehard Wachter (bass) 
Leporello Walter Berry (bass) 
Vienna Chamber Choir, Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Rudolf Moralt. Philips ABL 3069-71 

(three 12 in., 1ogs. 44d.). 

This is a first review of records which at 
the time of writing have not been with me 
long. Rehearing the set at intervals, 
especially during the Mozart Jubilee year 
which is ahead of us, I may modify my 
views in some particulars: also we don’t 
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know what may be on the way as competi- 
tion. But I have tried this set already often 
enough and in enough positions to be sure 
that it is a very fine piece of engineering 
and has given beautiful results on all 
occasions, even in the trickiest ensembles. 

Yet no recording is entirely proof against 
fault-finding: there are places where 
personally I should like the balance a little 
this way or that way: one must regret the 
whiff of pre-echo in the first terzetto on 
side 1 and a louder intrusion of it into 
Elvira’s ** Mi tradi”? ; and—not to extend 
the catalogue of pin pricks—it seems 
wanton to start the great sextet right at the 
end of side 4 and have to open side 5 with 
Don Ottavio’s entry into it! Likewise how 
stupid, it seems, to have fifty seconds 
recitative of a scene at the end of side 5 
and then open cold with the aria, ‘“‘ Non 
mi dir”. But there may be good reasons 
for these breaks and anyhow it seems to me 
a most unimportant failing in comparison 
with the extremely high level of success, 
the silent surface, the clean and yet not 
dry reproduction and the sense of the stage 
which is vividly present. I hardly see how 
Nixa’s set can compete with this; and of 
course it is an incomparably richer and 
finer piece of recording than the reissue 
of the H.M.V. Glyndebourne set on LP. 

So we come face to face with the per- 
formance, needing to make no allowances 
for the medium. Here again, the main 
impression to give is of the excellence of the 
interpretation. Mozartians can come to 
blows about shadows of difference in tempi 
and grace notes and, as I say, repeated 
hearings may make one regret this and that, 
but the total effect of even a few playings is 
highly satisfying. 

The conductor belongs to the same brisk 
school as Fritz Busch, but he is no ruthless 
martinet and does not turn the orchestra 
into a bully. On the contrary, I think he is 
too inclined to use restraint, where a fuller 
and more impassioned eloquence could be 
wrung from the score. But for recording 
purposes, a chamber music approach and 
exact values are really what one wants in 
the long run, and I could never wish to 
use the word inadequate in connection with 
his performance. 

The reading is sensitive, musicianly and, 
on the whole, wonderfully precise. Let us 
look at the cast individually. Sena Jurinac’s 
Donna Elvira is what you’d expect: first 
rate all through, apart from a momentary 
diffidence in her first aria and a most 
human inability to make the word “‘infelice”’ 
sound unhappy in “ Mi tradi” (those who 
love praising Mozart’s psychological pre- 
cision never explain that one away.) In 
recitative, especially, she seems to be living 
the part otherwise, and in concerted 
numbers her presence is felt quite distinctly 
as Elvira. 

Zadek has the voice for Donna Anna 
(more so than Jurinac has, I think, though 
the latter now sings it). The bloom, the 
darker tragic shade is there. She sings the 
vengeance aria nobly, not quite so deadly 
accurate or exciting as Leider or Welitsch, 
but splendidly all the same, and she, too, 
acts vocally very tellingly. But is her per- 
sonality too gentle ? She has a poor and 
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wobbly moment, which is a great pity, in 
the wonderful passage in the sextet where 
she is alternating with Don Ottavio, 
“‘ Lascia almen all mia pena... ., etc.”, 
but she recovers as soon as she joins the 
other voices; and in the slow part of 
“Non mi dir” and the introduction to it, 
she sings with a most lovely heartfelt 
beauty of tone and style. Now that the 
allegretto of this aria is the subject even of 
letters to the national Press and Berlioz’s 
condemnation is on all lips, I would like to 
say J find this fast section appropriate and 
well in character. It is frankly the devil to 
sing; Zadek doesn’t really stumble, but 
goes at it with some caution: acceptable. 
The third lady is Italian and charming in 
many ways, and although “ Batti, batti” 
overtaxes her breath control, she doesn’t let 
the company down. 

Simoneau’s Don Ottavio seems to me one 
of the set’s greatest assets: virile yet 
elegant and stylish singing, with only the 
faintest tightening here and there in the two 
solos, both making a splendid effect. He too 
is very much present in the ensembles. 
Walter Berry, whom we know’as a good 
actor, but who sang Masetto in London, 
turns out a very satisfying Leporello. I 
suppose some people would say the voice 
isn’t quite weighty enough, but for his turn 
of speed, his elegance and his restraint, we 
can bless him—after all the other Leporellos 
we’ve heard! Here is a typical case of the 
difficulty of judging quickly: I think I shall 
like this Leporello better and better as time 
goes on: at present I am‘surprised at his 
comparative mildness in, say, ““Madamina”’. 
The Masetto is quite capable, but doesn’t 
sound very Italian, which is no great matter. 
And so to the Don himself, the all important. 

A really dark, prevailing quality of tone 
is surely right here: I only dislike London’s 
occasional habit of cupping up his Italian 
vowels, which he sometimes does for 
dramatic effect, to bring off an aside, etc. 
But generally, this is a strong and intelligent 
performance . . . if not ultra elegant or 
caressing—the serenade might be more 
sensual, surely—but maybe the conductor 
insisted on this terse speed, and the Cham- 
pagne aria might sparkle more if not 
rushed so. 

To put it shortly, I can’t always forget 
Stabile’s vocal acting on Nixa : but this is 
a good rendering. Weber’s entry as the 
unwanted guest is the best of the recorded 
Commendatores — tremendous presence ! 
But the catalogue must be brought short : 
in summary, at the time of writing, and 
subject to later revision, I call this the best 
Don Giovanni yet. P.H.-W. 


MOZART. O Isis and Osiris from 
“The Magic Flute”, Act 2. In 
Diesen Heil’gen Hallen. Otto 
Edelmann (bass), Vienna Chamber 
Choir conducted by Wilhelm 
Loibner. Maurerische Trauer- 
musik, K.477. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Bernhard 
Paumgartner. Philips NBE11005 
(7 in., 11s. 34d.). 

Quite a good bargain for someone 

starting a Mozart collection, but hardly a 

connoisseur’s choice. Paumgartner con- 
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ducts a safe account of the Masonic Funeral 
music, but it has had better and more 
apparently heartfelt performances. This 
performance appeared originally as part of 
Philips ABL3022. On the reverse, Sorastro’s 
great arias are sung in a rather earthy way 
by Otto Edelmann. That may sound a 
typically subjective piece of criticism, but 
the short adjective does justice to the 
extremely matter of fact way he attacks 
music, which is nothing if not sacred, 
especially the first aria (which has been 
called the only music which could be put 
into the mouth of the Almighty without 
risk of blasphemy). Herr Edelmann here 
sounds simply like a jovial and hearty monk 
and there is little awe or majesty about it. 
I agree, out of context it is not easy immedi- 
ately to establish such moods, but Kipnis 
did so on an old ten inch, with the barest 
support. There is also a little commonness 
of phrasing, a tendency to slur, in the second 
(and more fatherly) aria. In the first, the 
singer descends to the depths at the end of 
the second verse with a splendidly strong 
and well shaped note (no mere apology). 
I think this is certainly right and called for 
on an excerpt. All through the tone- 
production is so sturdy it satisfies. But he is 
unnecessarily near us, and the chorus 
should make more effect. Good standard of 
recording otherwise. P.H.-W. 


Eine Nacht in 


STRAUSS, JOHANN. 
Venedi 


Nicolai Gedda 

Erich Kunz 

Karl Donch 

Peter Klein 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
Emmy Loose 

Hanna Ludwig 

Hanna Ludwig 


Herzog 
Caramello 
Delacque 
Pappacoda 
Annina 
Ciboletta 
Agricola 
Babara 


Speaking parts : 
Barbaruccio 
Barbara 


Karel Stepanek 
Hanna Norgerd 
Enrico Anton Diffring 
Agricola Lea Seidl 
Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Otto Acker- 
mann. Columbia 33CX1224-5 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 


This set speaks for itself. Outside the 
world of the gramophone you would never 
expect to encounter an operetta with a cast 
like this one (which made Léhar’s Merry 
Widow and Strauss’s Vienna Blood). A Night 
in Venice (1883), with the canals running 
with schmalz and many a German joke 
about macaroni and La donna being mobile, 
may easily put off the ultra austere, but I 
think you would have to be pretty stiff not 


to surrender to at least three numbers in this 


score. The first is ‘‘ True sein, das liegt 
mir nicht’, which I had always thought 
of—because of Kunz’s record (Col. LB117) 
—as being a bachelor declining to be faithful, 
whereas it turns out to be sung, and ravish- 
ingly, by Schwarzkopf. The second is 
** Ach! wie so herrlich zu schauern ”, which 
does here fall to Kunz and is delightful in 
its resignation and moral: viz, pretty 
women, like gondolas, are not worth 
chasing, another is soon alongside; and 
third, the delicious invitation to the voyage, 
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“Komm in die Gondel”, with its echo 
over the lagoon, which falls to the duke, 
Nicola Gedda, who sings it pretty well, 
even if without the last ounce of appeal (the 
late Marcel Wittrisch made a wonderful 
version on German H.M.V.). 

An economic collector might say, “‘ Well, 
but couldn’t we have these plums plus a 
few jolly duets and finales in the shape of a 
ten inch pot-pourri ? Is it necessary to have 
the tunes over and over again, in the over- 
ture, in reprise, in- preliminary hints ? ” 
This is a valid objection, because A Night 
in Venice is after all a confected musical 
comedy, and has none of the organic 
dramatic coherence of such a work as Die 
Fledermaus. Also, on the stage a lagoon, 
with a humming chorus in three-four time 
in the wings, can be an enchantment ; on 
record, one gets a bit impatient. But the 
dialogue, though often silly, is brief enough : 
there is charm and character in the playing 
of it (by the principals and by the four non- 
singers last named in the cast list) and 
generally the set is to be recommended, as 
being “ just what you’d imagine from the 
cast’’. Slight deterioration of quality, 
especially at the end of side four on my 
pressings: otherwise good standard record- 
ing. P.H.-W. 


SULLIVAN. The Mikado. 
The Mikado of Japan | 
; Darrell Fancourt 
Derek Oldham 
Martyn Green 
Sydney Granville 
Leslie Rands 
Radley Flynn 
Brenda Bennett 
Marjorie Eyre 
Peep-Bo Elizabeth Nickell-Lean 
Katisha Josephine Curtis 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey. 
H.M.V. ALP1255-6 (two 12 in, 
72s. 11d.). Recorded under the super- 
vision of Rupert D’Oyly Carte, June 
1936. 
D’Oyly Carte Op. Company (7/50) LK4010-11 
Before the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
transferred their recording activities to 
Decca there had been no complete recording 
of any Sullivan opera since 1936, when 
H.M.V. issued this Mikado, which did not, 
however, presage a further round of the 
repertory. This has now been transferred to 
LP and there is therefore a direct com- 
parison with the Decca of fourteen years 
later, and fourteen years is a long time in 
recording history. With umpteen versions 
of this and that we need not deplore two 
versions of the most popular work of the 
English lyric stage. Nor is it any disrespect 
to a company which has given us many fine 
individual performances to say that some 
people are anxiously awaiting the expiry of 
copyright when these operas can be cast 
regardless. To be brought up on Sullivan 
and Shakespeare is not a bad introduction 
to music and literature, but the imprison- 
ment of this particular repertory within the 
bounds of a single opera company has 
meant a genealogy in performance that can 
be artistically crippling. In both perform- 


Nanki-Poo 
Ko-Ko 
Pooh-Bah 
Pish-Tush 
Go-To 
Yum-Yum 
Pitti-Sing 
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NEW RECORDS. 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


where every worth-while L.P. record of good 
music is kept in stock, there is also a staff of 
capable assistants all of them eager concert and 
opera fans, who can and do give really know- 
ledgeable advice on what particular recording or 
performance is best worthy of your attention. 


This service is available to Post Customers as 
well as to Personal Callers. New L.P. records 
are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 


At the same time we can relieve you of any 
unwanted L.P.s or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer 
wish to keep, in part-payment for the records 
you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn 
records can only be treated as scrap. 


( 


MBWARCH 


NEW RUSSIAN RECORDINGS 
NOW READY! ! 


MAY NIGHT, a complete Russian Opera by 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
on 3, 12 in. LP discs MWL 338-40 
CAST INCLUDES : 
Sergei Krasovsky, Sergei Lemeshev, Evgenia 
Verbitskaya, Veronica Borisenko, Vsevolod Tutun- 
nik, Beniamin Shevtsov, Pavel Volovov, Irina 
Maslennikova. 
with the Chorus and Orchestra of the 
U.S.S.R. State Bolshoi Theatre conducted 
by VASILI NEBOLISN 





RECORD STORAGE 


We are now able to offer record storage boxes 
for L.P.s large enough to take all makes of L.P. 
records in their jackets. These boxes are made 
up in attractive book form in three colours, red, 
green and black, and will hold approximately 
twelve records each. 


Excerpts from MAZEPPA by Tchaikovsky 
I. Yashugin, I. Shashkov, A. Ivanov, N. Serval, 
I. Alexeev, S. Preobrajenskaia. 
The STATE BOLSHOI and KIROV LENINGRAD 
ORCHESTRAS. 
Conductors ; Boris Khaikin and Basil Ivanov. 
on 12” LP disc MWL 353 
An authentic Russian recording enabling those 
members of the British public who .have yet to 
introduce themselves to these fine Russian per- 
formances to obtain a representative collection 
on one disc. 


Price. 12-in. size : 12s. 6d. 
10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 


For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse 
our second-hand L.P. record department offers 
wonderful opportunities. 3,000 perfect records 
in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title-and if: desired, tried over in our audition 
rooms. 

Similarly our second-hand 78 department 
offers wonderful bargains to the enthusiast who 
cannot afford L.P. or: still prefers 78s. . 5,000 
12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per 

' record to browse through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records 
there. are, in what .has. become ‘known as 
‘ Dead Man’s Corner’, some 2,000 Vocal records 
by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE | 


Midway between the Palace 
} and Saville Theatres 


Astra House 


121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2 
Temple Bar 3007 


> Saab aSBana BR a 


Excerpts from CINDERELLA by Prokofiev 
DAVID OISTRAKH (Violin) and 
IGOR YAMPOLSKY (Piano) 
give a delightful selection on MEL 707 (10 in.) 
Wieniawski’s Legende, Opus 17 
Szymanowski’s “ The Fountain of 
Arethusa,” Op. 30, No. 1. 


All these records are made in England from 
ORIGINAL AUTHENTIC RUSSIAN 


RECORDINGS and the performances have been 
acclaimed ! 


Send for full list to ; 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD., 
28 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
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ances the Ko-Ko and Mikado are the same, 
and this revival is of value in perpetuating 
the rich Pooh-Bah of Sydney Granville. 
The orchestra sounds thin, and the record- 
ing naturally shows its age and betrays some 
hiss. Those who want the best all-round 
Mikado that is likely to be available until 
1961 will have no hesitation in choosing the 
Decca, but G. and S. historians will find 
much to relish in the older version. Here 
Darrell Fancourt’s Mikado was at its prime, 
and Marjorie Eyre was a loved Pitti-Sing. 
Textually, the older version retains “blacked 
like a nigger” and “‘the nigger serenader”’, 
which the later version softens to “‘ painted 
with vigour ” and “‘ the banjo serenader ”’. 
Both have “ the prohibitionist ”. We have 
to .o even further back for ‘‘ the lady 
novelist? and more recently for “ the 
scorching motorist”! In the later version 
Ko-Ko adds the words “not you, you 
silly”? when handing over Yum-Yum. 
Those whose memories go back to Henry 
Lytton and Leo Sheffield may not like 
either, and those who enjoy the music may 
feel inclined to wait another six years. One 
bad mark for the Decca. We are used to 
the unbelievable archness of D’Oyly Carte 
women singers, but Margaret Mitchell’s 
“diunt ” for “don’t” in The Sun and I 
almost ruins an otherwise delightful per- 
formance. The H.M.V. has an act to a 
record, but Decca take two and a half sides 
for their first act. R.W. 


SULLIVAN. Princess Ida. 
King Hildebrand Fisher Morgan 
Hilarion Thomas Round 
Cyril Leonard Osborn 
Florian Jeffre Skitch 
King Gama Peter Pratt 
Arac Donald Adams 
Guron John Banks 
Synthius Trevor Hills 
Princess Ida Victoria Sladen 

Lady Blanche 

Ann Drummond-Grant 
Muriel Harding 
Beryl Dixon 
Cynthia Morley 
and New Symphony 


Lady Psyche 
Melissa 
Sacharissa 
Chorus 
Orchestra conducted by Isidore 


Godfrey. Decca LK4092-3 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Whenever Mr. Isidore Godfrey enters the 
orchestra pit to direct an opera by Sullivan, 
to whose music he has devoted much of his 
life, he must presumably steel his aesthetic 
sense to doing justice to the composer with 
the tiny forces at his disposal, which must 
remind him of Charles Corri’s nightly 
miracle with Wagner at the Old Vic in its 
early days. One presumes that an opera 
company with a repertory of ten operas, 
playing to capacity without expensive stars 
and only repairs to scenery and costumes 
and with royalties pouring in from all over 
the country, could afford a permanent 
orchestra of reasonable strength. Certainly 
the orchestra used in this recording has 
obviously been “ augmented”, and Mr. 
Godfrey, as always whenever he is given the 
chance, gives a musical performance of one 
of the composer’s most interesting scores. 

It is wonderful to have the Princess on 
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disc again, because in spite of everything 
that can be said against it, the work has 
some fine moments and shows Sullivan 
desperately trying to get out of his straight- 
jacket. It was after Jda that the composer 
first revolted against these particular bonds, 
admitting that his music was becoming 
repetitive and mechanical, merely “‘syllable 
setting’. You can hear this music trying to 
get off the ground at the entrance of Gama’s 
sons in Act 1 and just before the finale 
of Act 2 after the picnic. Of course 
this opera is dated, but it is none the 
less valuable for the light it throws on 
Sullivan at a critical stage in his career. 
Most of it was written at white heat and in 





Ferdinand Leitner 


Recognised both as a distinguished pianist 
and conductor, Ferdinand Leitner was born 
in Berlin on March 4th, 1912. He received 
his first piano lessons at the age of six from 
Professor Mayer-Mahr, making his first 
public appearance as a pianist at the age of 
ten. After various scholastic successes he 
began his professional career as composer 
and conductor of the Municipal Theatre in 
Berlin and later as conductor at the Berlin 
Opera. He was also assistant to Professor 
Bruno Kittel, conductor of the famous Kittel 
Choir. 

In 1933 he was forbidden to conduct for 
ten years’ and concentrated on the piano 
instead, appearing as a soloist with many 
distinguished German artists. In 1943, after 
three years’ military service, he became 
chief conductor of the Theatre in the 
Nollendorf-Platz, Berlin: later, in 1945, he 
was appointed principal conductor of the 
Hamburg State Opera. A further move 
took him to the Bavarian State Opera in 
Munich and finally in 1947 to the Wirttem- 
berg State Theatre in Stuttgart, of which 
he was appointed Musical Director in 1950. 

Ferdinand Leitner is particularly noted 
for his interpretation of Mozart and was for 
several years conductor of the ‘“ Bach 
week ” in Ansbach. He has also proved 
himself an enthusiastic and able champion 
of many contemporary works. 
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physical agony; the composer dragged 
himself from his bed on the afternoon of the 
first night and fainted immediately after he 
had conducted it. We do not, of course, get 
the blank verse on the records. It is unique 
in being in three acts, and in place of an 
overture there is a short prelude. The last 
act contains a Handelian parody and a 
remarkable ballad for the Princess to brass 
accompaniment. If this is not a work of art 
like The Yeomen of the Guard, it should 
always be retained in the repertory for its 
promise of what might have been. We must 
always remember Gilbert’s comment on the 
ghost scene in Ruddigore—‘ like introducing 
fifty lines of Paradise Lost into a farcical 
comedy ”. That was the attitude to music 
in the London of the eighties that Sullivan 
had to fight the whole time. 

It was significant that when this company 
revived Jda during their last London season 
they did go outside their own ranks for the 
soprano and tenor leads, and these are sung 
here by Victoria Sladen and Thomas 
Round, well known to Sadler’s Wells 
audiences. The Princess’s first entrance is a 
teaser, a dramatic aria sung at the back of 
the stage, while it cannot be easy to sing 
her quick high music during the second act 
finale and then to soar over chorus and 
orchestra in full voice. Miss Sladen does 
this well, even if at times we would like to 
hear a stronger voice. The men are good 
and the chorus first rate. Mr. Godfrey has 
obviously taken great pains with this record- 
ing and lets the orchestra speak during the 
accompaniments. We do hear the music, 
which is more than can be said of most 
performances in the theatre, and we are of 
course spared the endless encores. Perhaps 
only when these operas can be put into the 
normal repertory can we expect worthy 
successors. Certainly since the death of 
Walter Leigh, this particular chair has 
remained vacant. 


VERDI. Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Riccardo Jan Peerce (ten.) 
Renato Robert Merrill (bar.) 
Amelia Herva Nelli (sop.) 
Ulrica Claramae Turner (mez.-sop.) 
Oscar Virginia Haskins (sop.) 
Silvano George Cehanovsky (bar.) 
Samuelo Nicola Moscona (bass) 
Tommaso Norman Scott (bass) 
A Judge — Carmen 
A Servant of Amelia Rossi (bass) 
Robert Shaw Chorale conducted by 
Robert Shaw, N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP1252-4 (three 
12 in., 1ogs. 44d.). Recording of 
Broadcast Performances, January 17th 
and 24th, 1954. 

An exciting issue and exciting to write 
about, because the mere’ idea of disagreeing 
with Toscanini seems foolhardy—like cross- 
ing swords with a Sitwell or attempting to 
stab Mme Callas in the role of Nedda. 
Apart from one section (the third) of the 
love duet in Act 2, which does strike me as 
definitely too fast, there is precious little to 
disagree about, and even this passage 
marked in the score poco meno crochet 144 
and three ppps is highly disputable. 
Toscanini, as everywhere else—brings the 
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accompaniment up as vividly as it will well go 
and the whole slightly experimental section 
of contrast does admittedly ‘‘ come off” in 
a way which will probably cause me to say, 
next time I hear it done in the conventional 
fashion, ‘‘ Ah, really Toscanini knew best. 
Get on with it!” 

But the usual charges of speeding and of 
hustling the singers do not this time apply. 
Indeed, one of the first surprises is that 
Peerce is given ample room (and a superbly 
springy rhythm) for his love lilt, “La 
rivedrai’’; and a moment or two later, 
Renato (Merrill, singing beautifully 
throughout) is actually allowed to sing 
** A la vita” slower than in many perform- 
ances I have heard. Very wonderful, in 
passing, is the passionate yet dignified 
eloquence which Toscanini summons from 
the reprise of the Amelia leitmotiv where 
the Duke is musing on his “ flame” and 
then spies her husband on the threshold 
(“* Ciel, suo sposo ! ’’). 

This same gift for drawing the maximum 
eloquence from accompanying figures which 
in routine performances sound exceptionally 
banal is especially valuable in Ballo, for 
though the great pages of this opera are 
blazingly fine, there are quite a few where 
Verdi’s experiments with sinister effects or 
atmospherics—the cat-like tread of the 
conspirators is an example—can easily 
sound rather absurd. Even the “ gay” 


music, universally praised and of great 
interest as looking forward to Falstaff, even 


as the duetting looks forward to Aida, is by 
no means easy to keep in the proper 
perspective. An early instance is the finale 
to the first scene where the words are 
roughly, ‘ Let’s all go to the palmist’s 
booth ”’ set to a can-can oompah which in a 
bad performance sounds like the pre- 
intermission number at a pierrot show. 
Here it is braced with such a tingle, it 
seems the perfect contrasting lead into the 
sinister doings of chez Ulrica. Other 
instances of the same thing: the sense of 
doom which is made: to interweave the 
innocent ball music’through which: ven- 
geance is to strike in the last scene; the 
palpitation of the terzetto of dismay in the 
gibbet scene between husband, veiled wife 
and lover (which can easily sound like three 
cases of indigestion) and the mystery and 
awe which Toscanini gets out of those 
trombones in the scene_of lot drawing. 

Most of the brass blazes with thrilling 
effect: this veiling in the lot scene is 
exceptional and intended. Where Amelia 
in panic thinks she sees a face near the 
gibbet (“‘ Ha, che veggio ? Una testa ?”’, 
etc.) the brass makes it sound as if the 
soprano were being run over by all the 
tooting traffic in Broadway. Our hair 
stands up! 

It appears that for the first time the 
Victor engineers were allowed to put their 
microphones where they liked instead of 
taking the ‘‘as broadcast” signal; and 
though I wouldn’t call the recording in toto 
an unalloyed joy (it is too congested, comes 
at you like an avalanche and is still fiercely 
dry), the balance is unquestionably better 
than in most previous Toscanini “ broad- 
cast” discs. 
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As for individual contributions, in as far 
as it seems fair to pick them out of the fine, 
vivid whole, Ulrica is not perhaps allowed 
such a fling as usual: at least this one does 
not lunge into “ E lui, é lui” as Barbieri 
did in the former H.M.V. set, but she is 
**on the dot” and not a half bar behind 
as so many heavyweight contraltos in this 
scene. The page Oscar, who has such good 
chances, is well realised by Miss Haskins, 
without any great virtuoso brilliance it is 
true, but in tune, bright and in time, which 
is more than could be said for Ribetti on 
the previous H.M.V., who went flat at two 
crucial places, once very badly in the lovely 
“laughing quintet’, here magically well 
sprung in rhythm. Merrill, as I said, sings 
finely, though a momentarily sloppy ending 
to “ Eri tu” dims a splendid contribution 
by a fraction. As Amelia, Herva Nelli gets 
better as the opera proceeds. She is nowhere 
inadequate and never goes flat (as Caniglia 
so excruciatingly did at one place in the old 
set). But I’d like more steadiness and more 
of the dramatic grand manner at that early 
interjection at Ulrica’s: ‘‘ Consenti me, 
signor ’’, such a marvellous sweep of a 
phrase one can’t abide to hear anything 
tentative. Then in the great solo and the 
love duet I wish she was allowed (or 
able ?) to “pull out’ a little more grandly : 
and yet she “goes with” Toscanini’s 
reading of the music so perfectly that at 
least one is‘spared any feeling of inadequacy; 
only in the duet (see Brouwenstijn below) 
at the point where she is swooningly telling 
the duke that as he is a gentleman he won’t 
take advantage, etc., “‘Ma tu, nobile, 
etc.”, I would really want more swell. 
Even Wellitsch, no dawdler, spread that one. 
Still, in the Meyerbeerish ‘‘ Morrd ma 
prima in grazia’’, which can so easily go 
into a dull moan, the braced effect is most 
rewarding ; and in the last colloquy, at 
those urgent suggestions that the menaced 
duke escape, ‘‘ Salvati!’’, Miss Nelli .is 
about as perfect as one could hope to find. 

The tenor, Peerce, has to compete with 
Gigli on the old H.M.V. and with Tagliavini 
on Cetra (which I have but.is not:available 
here). He is a little monotonously loud ; 
variations of tone, grace, morbidezea or 
tenderness, are comparatively scarce but 
not unknown. Very beautifully, for instance, 


does he exculpate Amelia amid resign | 


himself to the idea of death in the last act 
(“Heaven hear me’’, “Iddio m’ ascolta’’). 


But his laughter and gaiety are not quite ag ., ingly on the great phrase “ 


vividly contrasted ‘in the barcarolle and the 
quintet with chorus where he ridicules the 
palmist. By the way, it is ““Addio America’, 
in the death scene. No pretence that this is 
anywhere but Boston under the wicked 
British. No back to Scribe and Gustavus of 
Sweden’s assassination. The chorus work 
is fine. For quick sampling of this thrilling 
affair I suggest side three (Amelia’s solo 
and the duet) and the end of side five 
(Oscar’s entry with the invitation and 
quick-time ensemble of conflicting senti- 
ments). Toscanini at such points seems to 
be speaking with the whole authority of 
Verdi’s spirit. It is all the more striking 
in that the passage in question is “‘frivolous”’. 


P.H.-W. 
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VERDI. Di tu se fedele (Act 1) ; Teco 
io sto (Act 2); Morro, ma prima 
in grazia (Act 3); Ecco Porrido 
campo (Act 2); Forse la soglia 
attinse (Act 3); Ah! Perche qui! 
Fuggite ! (Act 3) from “‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera ” Gre Brouwenstijn 
(soprano), Franz WVroons (tenor), 
Vienna State Opera Chorus, 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Loibner. 
Philips NBR6023 (10 in., 24s. 6}d.). 


These excerpts from Ballo by two 
distinguished Dutch singers with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra make an instructive 
comparison with the relative passages in the 
complete Toscanini version. Vroons sings 
the so-called Barcarolle (where the Duke 
is disguised as a sailor at the soothsayer’s 
abode) with good style ; in all the extracts 
he and the soprano have the responsibility, 
one feels, for making an “ artistic” effect 
and generally do so. The contribution of 
the orchestra is discreet, not to say apologetic 
once or twice, as if the conductor wished to 
hush up the crudity of Verdi’s ideas, which 
is a totally different conception of the music 
from Toscanini’s. One striking instance is in 
Amelia’s aria where she cries ‘“‘ Una 
testa’: another in the last duet between 
the lovers which takes place during the ball, 
to a stately dance measure against which 
Verdi makes their exchanges sound incon- 
gruously urgent. As the duet comes to a 
close the fact that the jealous husband is 
drawing ever closer is suggested by a dis- 
cordant and menacing little figure reiterated 
in the bass. In this version, which anyhow 
ends tamely before the husband’s dagger 
strikes, that figure is scarcely audible and 
suggests nothing except that another pro- 
gramme is impinging on our tuning. 
Similarly it will be seen that in the middle: 
section of the love duet in the second act 
“* Teco io sto”, in the passage for the tenor 
“OQ qual soave brivido”, the rather 
skittish harpings are kept very much in. 
the. background—lI suppose with an inten- 
tion of sounding “ mysterious ”—whereas: 
Toscanini brings them and the thrashing: 
bow passages right up to the fore, without 
any apology, although marked ppp! An: 
advantage of having the singers, as it were,. 
in control, is the relative ease with which 
they. take the passages marked: con espansione’ 
in their own gait. It is very beautiful to: 
hear Brouwenstijn let her voice out sweep- 
Ma tu, nobile: 
mi defendi ”’, almost swooningly (which I 
must say seems to me right). On the other 
hand Vroons, given the chance earlier on: 
to urge his suit with a really potent lunge: 
at “Quante volte dal cielo implorai if 
merely touches the high G on “ciel” 
(whereas Toscanini’s tenor goes up and 
gives it what in less august circles would 
be called “‘a burst” !) I rather like, too,. 
the unhurried, almost languorous way in 
which Amelia in the “ gibbet ” aria shapes: 
her great appealing: prayerful phrases in 
the major, though there again she, too, 
rather shies at the all-out grand prima 
donna manner when it comes to the high C. 
The second aria, “ Morro ma prima in 
grazia”, tends to go limp. All in all,. 
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AMALIA RODRIGUES : AMBROSE : KITZA 


in her successes from the film The new sultry and sophisticated 
“Lovers of Lisbon’’ recording star with two great numbers 


Barco Negro; Solidao Slide Rule for the ‘Hit’ Parade 
Trepa no coqueiro Tango capriccioso L’Amour; Chérie 
COLUMBIA DLX 2 MGM 3071 MGM 3072 


in two sensational numbers 


sama Other new International records you really must hear 


SEPTETTO CAVEZ Lamento Borincano; El Viandero PARLOPHONE MP 142 
LINE RENAUD Laisse-Moi (Let Me Go, Lover); Tweedle-ee-Dee PARLOPHONE DPP 25 
JACQUES HELIAN Un Air de Cristal; L’Homme au Piano PARLOPHONE DPP 27 
LUCIANO VIRGILI Balocchi e Profumi; Fili D?Oro “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” JOM82 
BUDDY PIPP Cuban Nightingale; Georgina «ys MASTER'S VOICE” GV 227 
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H\| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


TRADE MARK OF LOEW'S INC. 
MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN BY E.M.1. LTD. 
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sensitive and distinguished singing by good 
artists, but decidedly put in the shade by 
the blazing Ballo of Toscanini. P.H.-W. 


WAGNER. Die Walkiire. 
Briinnhilde Martha Méddl (sop.) 
Siegmund Ludwig Suthaus (ten.) 
Sieglinde Leonie Rysanek (sop.) 
Wotan Ferdinand Frantz (bar.) 
Hunding Gottlob Frick (bass.) 
Fricka Margarete Klose (mezzo-sop.) 
Valkyries— 

Gerhilde Gerda Schreyer (sop.) 
Ortlinde judith Hellwig (sop.) 
Waltraute Dagmar Schmedes (sop.) 
Schwertleite Ruth Siewert (con.) 
Helmwige Erika K6th (sop.) 
Siegrune Hertha Tépper (con.) 
Grimgerde Johanna Blatter (con.) 
Rossweisse Dagmar Hermann (con.) 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler. 
H.M.V. ALP1257-61 (five 12 in., 
£9.2s.34d.). Recorded in the Musik- 
vereinsaal, Vienna. 


The playing and recording of the storm 
music before the curtain rises on Act 1 of 
Die Walkiire convinces us that whatever else 
may happen we are assured of a vital and 
splendid rendering of the orchestral part of 
the score, and so it turns out. Furtwangler, 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (and 
the engineers) are the bright particular 
stars of this performance. 

To take the singers in the order of 
appearance, Ludwig Suthaus begins un- 


imaginatively and conveys little sense of 
exhaustion (the stage direction supposes him 
to be “‘ utterly exhausted ”’) in his opening 
words, but it is not long before he grows 
into his part and becomes as inspired by 
Furtwangler’s direction as he was in the 


recording of Tristan. His enunciation is 
crisp, he phrases well and sings expressively, 
and he is in every way to be preferred to Set 
Svanholm in this part. 

Leonie Rysanek had a great success at 
Covent Garden as Sieglinde and, on the 
whole, repeats it in this recording, except 
for a tendency to let the tone spread at the 
top of her voice when she puts pressure on it 
and to waver in soft passages. Gottlob 
Frick is a very good Hunding. 

The great duet in Act 1, preceded by 
Suthaus’s eloquent delivery of the Spring 
Song, is full of rapture, the singers being 
borne along on the full tide of the glorious 
orchestral playing. After the prelude to Act 2 
we hear at once that Ferdinand Frantz is a 
commanding and authoritative Wotan, 
with a fine ring to the top of his voice, and 
so he remains throughout. Then Martha 
Médl utters her war cry and confronts the 
critic, anxious to do her justice, with a 
difficulty. There is a sense of strain in this 
war cry that a Briinnhilde, a goddess, 
should not show, and she leaves us in doubt 
as to what kind of tone she may produce 
at any moment above the stave: throaty, 
constricted, with breathless phrasing, or 
ringing out freely. Her vocal acting is 
excellent, but her vocal uncertainty is a 
handicap. She does not command the rock- 
like steady tones of Flagstad or even the well 
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placed ones of Marta Fuchs in the old 78 
r.p.m. recording of Act 2. 

Margarete Klose sang Fricka in that set 
and though time may have robbed her 
voice of some of its bloom, she is still 
magnificent in the part and able to rise 
to the full height of the great outburst at 
the end of her scene with Wotan. 

The scene between Wotan and Briinn- 
hilde which follows enables Furtwangler to 
show us Wagner’s wonderful power of 
steadily building up, over a long stretch of 
music, to a great climax, and the conductor 
handles the scene superbly. (The bass 
clarinet, at the start of it, is not perfectly in 
tune.) Suthaus and Rysanek do well in the 
next scene, the latter acting her hysterical 
fit convincingly: and then, preceded by 
some lovely orchestral playing, we come to 
the solemn moment of Briinnhilde’s warn- 
ing to Siegmund. Médl just does not have 
sufficient weight of voice here and her tone 
becomes painfully constricted at the great 
cry of ‘“* Sieglinde shall live then, and 
Siegmund ”’, which is the climax of the 
scene. The dramatic end of the act is 
finely done. 

The whole of Act 3, up to Briinnhilde’s 
fateful interview with her father, is most 
exciting and I shall not complain that the 
voices of the Valkyries (a well-rehearsed 
ensemble) are sometimes overwhelmed by 
the “‘ surge and thunder ” of the orchestra, 
for it is a relief to have their coy laughter at 
the goings-on of their horses reduced to a 
fairly faint obbligato. 

Furtwangler’s direction of this scene 
conjures up a vivid picture of the wild, 
rocky place with the storm clouds drifting 
over it and the wrathful Wotan ever drawing 
nearer to his disobedient child. Médl is 
not able to thrill us in Briinnhilde’s prophecy 
of the birth of Siegfried and Rysanek spoils 
the exultation of Sieglinde’s reply by forcing 
her tone. There is a wonderful moment 
when the brass blazes out through the 
confused cries of the dismayed Valkyries 
and the whole section is extremely well 
recorded in point of tone and balance. 
Méd] is moving throughout her defence, but 
when sentence is passed and she begs that 
she may be surrounded with fire her tone 
again becomes thin and constricted. 

Frantz rises to his full stature in Wotan’s 
farewell, which he sings as superbly as the 
orchestra plays it, so that the final 
impression is of a nobly and grandly con- 
ceived performance of the great work, with 
a splendid Wotan, an excellent Siegmund 
and Hunding, a very good group of 
Valkyries, and a Sieglinde and Briinnhilde 
whose intentions are always admirable and 
often realised, but sometimes are flawed in 
execution. 

I should like to have had time and space 
to point out the many felicities in the 
orchestral playing, but must content myself 
with saying that it is in.every department 
of the finest quality and as finely (and 
spaciously) recorded, so that the loveliest of 
The Ring operas shines and glows with 
light and warmth under Furtwangler’s 
inspired direction. A booklet, accompany- 
ing the set, contains an introductory note 
and a short account of each scene in the 
three acts. A.R 
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CALLAS OPERATIC RECITAL. Ecco; 
Respiro appena .. . Io son ’'umile 
ancella; Poveri fiori from “Adriana 
Lecouvreur”’, Acts 1 & 4 (Ciléa) ; 
La mamma morta from “ Andrea 
Chénier ”’, Act 3 (Giordano) ; Ebben? 
Ne andro lontana from “La Wally”, 
Act 1 (Catalani) ; L’altra notte in 
fondo al mare from ‘“ Mefistofele ”’, 
Act 3 (Boito) ; Cavatina: Una voce 
poco fa from “ I] Barbiere di Siviglia, 
Act 1 (Rossini); Ombra leggiera 
from ‘‘ Dinorah ’’, Act 2 (Meyerbeer) ; 
Dov’ @ PIndiana bruna? from 
** Lakmé ”’, Act 2 (Delibes) ; Bolero; 
Mercé, dilette amiche from “I 
Vespri Siciliani’”’, Act 5 (Verdi). 
Maria Meneghini Callas (soprano). 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Tullio Serafin. Columbia 
33CX1231 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

An impressive list of arias and certainly 
most impreéssive singing. 

There is here not much of that heavy 
beat of the voice that P.H.-W. occasionally 
found so disconcerting in Maria Callas’s 
recording of a number of arias by Puccini 
(33CX1204: 12/54). It is faintly present 
at the end of the first aria from Adriana 
Lecouvreur—in which, by the way, the odd 
sound behind the penultimate high note 
for the voice is a miscalculated bit of 
scoring: first violins are left hanging in the 
air—and perhaps the climax of Poveri fiori 
is too strenuously done. 

For the rest, on this side, there is great 
tenderness and simplicity, deep emotion, 
and the most lovely moulding of the vocal 
phrases. Madame Callas’s characterisations 
of Adriana, especially in the “ entrance 
aria ” (the first one), and of the temporarily 
insane Margaret in the aria from Mefistofele 
—how meaningful she makes the vocalised 
phrases—are nothing less than superb, and 
altogether there is some of her finest singing 
yet recorded on this side. But it will need 
a good reproducer to do it justice. 

On the reverse she is concerned with 
florid arias and makes a curiously gentle 
but a very inventive Rosina in the first half 
of the famous aria. In ‘“Ombra leggiera’”’ she 
competes, of course, with the flute, and very 
successfully, but the trills lie in an awkward 
part of her voice: and in any case she 
should not waste her time over this foolish 
piece. Her chromatic scale in “ Dov’ é 
l’Indiana bruna” is beautifully done and 
she sails up to the region known as “ in 
alt’ with the greatest ease, reaching an 
F at the end of the Bolero, though this aria 
needs more sparkle in it. The excellently 
played orchestral accompaniments become 
a little too respectful when the voice enters 
but, in general, the recording of this 
amazingly versatile recital is very good. 
I should like now to hear Callas as Senta, 
or even as Isolde. It might well be a most 
revealing experience. A.R. 





Classical LP Catalogue 

The next edition of this catologue, cover- 
ing the period June, 1950 to September, 
1955 will be available towards the end of 
this month. 
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POETRY AND DICTION 


SHAKESPEARE. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 
Theseus 
Hippolyta 
Egeus 
Hermia 
Demetrius 
Lysander 
Helena 
Quince 
Bottom 
Flute 
Starveling 
Snout 
Snug 
Puck 
Oberon 
Titania 
Peasblossom 
Cobweb 
Moth 
Mustardseed 
Philostrate 
Wall 
Pyramus 
Thisbe 


Anthony Nicholls 
Margaret Courtenay 
John Dearth 

Anne Walford 
Patrick Macnee 
Terence Longdon 
Joan Benham 

Eliot Makeham 
Stanley Holloway 
Philip Locke 

John Warner 
Norman Rossington 
Michael Redington 
Philip Guard 
Robert Helpmann 
Moira Shearer 
Jocelyn Britten 
Tania d’Avray 


Joan King 

Sheila Wright 

Peter Johnson 
Norman Rossington 
Stanley Holloway 
Philip Locke 

Lion Michael Redington 
Moonshine Daniel Thorndike 
Pauline Brockless (soprano), Patricia 
Howard (soprano). B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus con- 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Production by Michael Benthall 
Incidental Music by Mendelssohn. 
in., 


H.M.V. ALP1262-4 (three 12 
1ogs. 44d.). 


This is an audible souvenir of the 
production which graced the Edinburgh 
Festival last year and then flew, bag and 
baggage, to the U.S.A., where it played in 
ice rinks, opera houses and ball parks to 
vast audiences. British critics were not 
much pleased. And an important element, 
the quasi ‘ Victorian” or Back-to-the- 
Lyceum scenery designed by the Ironside 
brothers is of course not rendered on discs. 
It is interesting for once to hear all the 
Mendelssohn music in its proper context, 
and this is admirably executed, even though 
the singing fairies do not sound much 
interested in their vocations. Music and 
speech are well balanced, there is a nice 
sense of perspective in the woodland scenes 
and the incidental noises (an owl, a party 
approaching through the bushes, or morning 
sounds), no less than the interjections of 
irony and applause by the courtiers during 
the play before the duke, are all judiciously 
contrived, but the acting, by voice alone, 
leaves something to be desired. 

Usually the point is made quite clearly. 
This is not Shakespeare spoken stupidly. 
But only in the case of Oberon, and to a 
lesser extent in the case of Puck, could I 
honestly say that I think it is Shakespeare 
well spoken. The quartet of lovers sound 
common. The Titania was most assuredly 
chosen for her delicious looks and dancing ; 
though she speaks the fairy queen’s lovely 
lines quite competently, it is hardly the 
performance of Titania which one would 
want to keep as a model or a remembrancer. 
One often hears quite as good a perform- 
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ance in a school. For those who are not 
pernickety, the play sounds lively, but to 
pick on a single point ; a pity that the 
Lysander, for instance, should say “ not 
Hermia, but Helena-r-I-love ’’. Helpmann, 
however, speaks most musically and Philip 
Guard is admirably light in tone. The 
fooling of the rude mechanicals, when one 
can’t see it, is very feeble sounding. 
P.H.-W. 


LEURS DEBUTS. Max Jacob. Evoca- 
tion de PAbbé Garnier. Text 
spoken by Pierre Bertin and Max de 
Rieux. Carnét 4 dés; Madame la 
Dauphine (Chanson); Lettre a 
Monsieur Fernand—et commentaire; 
Quimper; Voyage spoken by Pierre 
Bertin. Le départ; our du 
prochain spoken by Max de Rieux. 
Directed by Max de Rieux. London 
International TWg91073 (12 in., 36s. 
54d.). 

We are getting to know the value of this 
series Leur Débuts, which is a French 
equivalent. of what these many years the 
B.B.C. (especially the Third Programme) 
has been providing ; i.e. a talk on a literary 
figure, readings of his best works and perhaps 
some dramatised excerpts from his auto- 
biography. I can think of many B.B.C. 
talks of the kind (for instance the account 
the editors of Music Magazine coaxed out of 
Lammond about visiting Liszt as a boy) 
which would for sheer interest knock spots 


_ of what we have here—certainly for English 


listeners. 

The poet and painter Jacob was a Jew 
who made a spectacular conversion to 
Christianity, Picasso standing godfather at 
his baptism in 1915. He was a friend of 
Apollinaire and Modlgliani and suffered 
at first from being treated as a highbrow 
JSarceur. But he saw visions, once of Christ 
and another time of the Virgin Mary (who 
exclaimed, ‘‘Ce que tu es moche, mon 
pauvre Max ’”’, which seems hardly “ in 
character ”’, though doubtless true enough). 
The Church was cautious at first about 
accepting the good faith of miraculous 
experiences of such a recently lost sheep ; 
but here the curious fellow is spoken of most 
warmly by the Abbé Garnier in a long, 
hurried and very’ Third-Programme- 
sounding talk, interspersed by excited 
readings of the convert’s luminous en- 
counters. It is curious and not at all 
uninteresting. On the other side, some of 
his poems and one of his songs are well done. 
The one called “ Amour du prochain ”’, a 
compassionate study of a toad dragging 
itself rheumatically across a road, is 
delightful and might make converts for this 
odd talent. Recording smooth and silent. 

P.H.-W. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 

Vocal 

H.M.V. 7ER5047 presents three extracts 
from the complete H.M.V. Cavalleria 
Rusticana. One of them is the nearest 
approach we have at the moment to a 
separate “Voi lo sapete” (barring a 
version sung in English by Joan Taylor 
which still appears in the Decca 78 cata- 
logue). Zinka Milanov is the highly 
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expressive soloist, but the recording is 
shallow and edgy. This is followed by the 
Intermezzo, possibly the best version among. 


the rather poor lot available ; on the other 


side we have the Easter Hymn. Readers 
may like to be reminded that an Arangi- 
Lombardi version of this still lingers in the 
Columbia catalogue. It’s getting old now, 
but some of Giannina Arangi-Lombardi’s 
deleted discs are beginning to fetch 
collectors’ prices in the second-hand lists. 

The complete Love Duet from Madama 
Butterfly, from ‘‘ Viene la sera” to the end 
of the first act, takes three or four 78 sides. 
A new H.M.V. EP, drawn from their com- 
plete Butterfly, starts half-way through, at 
** Vogliatemi bene ”’. I do not find Victoria 
de los Angeles a very moving Cio-Cio-San 
here, nor Giuseppe di Stefano a very 
romantic Pinkerton. In any case the 
recording, on my machine, emerges badly 
distorted in this 45 form. On the other side 
we have “Un bel di’, built up to the 
length of an EP side by a certain amount of 
introductory conversation with Suzuki 
which no one would want to have on a 
separate record. The recording of this side 
is no more successful; and we must 
certainly start protesting if, simply for the 
sake of filling EP or MP sides, the com- 
panies inflate the old “single-sided” 
arias with material that properly one does 
not want outside a complete recording 
(7ER5045). 

Tebaldi’s “‘ Un bel di” on Decca X327 
(45-71062), or “ Un bel di”, “‘ Con onor 
muore ” and two Bohéme arias on the MP 
LW5044, constitute better value. And 
again readers may like to be reminded of 
an older recording still available: the Love 
Duet (abridged to double-sided length) sung 
by Margaret Sheridan and Aureliano 
Pertile on H.M.V. DB1119. 

Decca LW5199 presents on MP four of 
Otello’s solos from the complete Otello, with, 
of course, Mario del Monaco in the title- 
role: ‘‘ Esultate!’’, “Tu? Indietro!”, 
** Dio mi potevi”’ and “ Niun mi tema”. 
The first is set in context, starting with 
opening crash and going right on to “Si 
calma la bufera”’, page 30 of the vocal 
score. Del Monaco’s ringing ‘‘ Esultate ! ” 
is exciting, even though it misses the steady 
trumpet tones which we know from 
Tamagno’s record. But the male section of 
the choir is very feeble, though the women 
are good when they come in; and the 
orchestra, despite some vivid climaxes, is 
apt to be blurry. The second extract is the 
passage before “‘ Era la notte”, with Aldo 
Protti as Iago. In “Dio mi potevi”, 
Verdi’s indication of pppp does induce the 
tenor to diminish his tone ; but so much 
of its quality disappears at lower volume 
levels that one begins to wonder whether 
del Monaco is not perhaps wise after all to 
be reluctant to drop below forte. The Death 
of Otello is surprisingly restrained, though 
death rattles after the actual singing has: 
ceased hardly enhance the effect. 

Zenatello’s coupling of “ Dio mi potevi ” 
and ‘‘ Niun mi tema ” is still available to- 
special order on H.M.V. DB1362, while 
those who want some Otello excerpts on 
microgroove will find themselves well 
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i The Most Discussed 
Reeord of The Year ! 


Here, in documentary form, is the 
brilliant, biting, topical satire 
that had all America talking ! 
You’ve been reading about this 
—now hear... 


THE INVESTIGATOR 


(ORIOLE MG. 20006) 


: The first political satire ever produced on radio, and 
| recorded, comes at a time when “investigations”’ have 
been very much in the news. A significant story, well 
| told, that is great entertainment 
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Following on the terrific success of the 
Best - Selling LP ‘“‘SALAD DAYS” 


“The music of 
JULIAN SLADE” 


(ORIOLE MG. 20005) 


| and music from the pen of this brilliant young 
composer, including ‘“‘ The Duenna,” “‘ Two Gentlemen 
From Verona,” etc. 
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Another ORIGINAL CAST Recording 
The Players Theatre Production 


TWENTY MINUTES 
SOUTH 


(ORIOLE MG. 20007) 


Songs and music from the new stage production at 
St. Martin’s Theatre, London. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL DEALERS 


ORIOLE 


RECORDS 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.|I 




















chaff 
from 
wheat 


The future forecasts an intense demand for 
high-fidelity equipment and a deluge of new 
products—each praised to the sky by the 
manufacturers—and others. Even famous 
manufacturers may produce an inferior 
product. 


WE WILL CONTINUE our 
WELL-KNOWN PRACTICE OF ONLY 
SELLING APPROVED AND TESTED 
PRODUCTS—your safeguard is our sorting 
“ the chaff from the wheat.” 


WE WILL CONTINUE sELL- 
ING ‘‘ musical satisfaction,’’ WITH 
THE ACCENT ON “ naturalness.” 


If you require a single item or a complete 
custom-built reproducer, we shall be pleased 
to advise or demonstrate to you 


HI-Fl — that you 
can live with! 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace and 
Saville Theatres 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2 
TEMple Bar 3007 
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As a hi-fi enthusiast and a music-lover you can’t lose at the Classic Audio Fair. Superb quality 
and the widest possible selection on the one hand are supported by specialised 
knowledge and advice, and comparative testing and demonstration on the other. 
In other words, there’s no question of losing on the roundabouts at 
the Classic Audio Fair—what you gain on the swings, you gain on the roundabouts 
too ! And what could be fairer than that ? Full hire purchase and mail order facilities 
in U.K. Special attention is given to export orders. In fact, during the past few weeks shipments 
of Classic High Fidelity equipment have been made to California, Aruba (Dutch West Indies) Abadan, 
Singapore, Sweden, Hong Kong, Cape Town, to quote just a few. 


Swing or Stravinsky 
—play it on CLASSIC Hi-Fi equipment 


GLASSIG 


ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
THE “ HI-FI” SPECIALISTS 
352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY 
Telephone : ADDiscombe 6061 
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CONCERT ARTIST 
(risyine) RECORDS 


First Recordings Ewer £ 


HANDEL Triumph of Truth Suite 


LPA 1012 


Three Organ Sonatas 
LPA 1014 


First Orchestra Suite 
LPA 1019 


“Das Klagende Lied ” 
LPA 1021 


TCHAIKOVSKY Fantasy-Overture “Tempest” 
LPA 1024 


Seventeen Polish Songs 
LPA 1040 


Fugue, Funeral March, 
Op. 72 MPO 5008 


Summer Day Suite 
MPO 5024 


YOU ARE asked to write direct to the 
Company in case of difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. Orders for records are accepted 
direct, but will be forwarded to our local 
dealer-agent, who will effect delivery. Write for 
catalogue and details of free demonstration disc. 


DEALERS ARE advised to contact Messrs. 
Selecta, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 
S.E.1 ; Duwe (Wholesale) Ltd., 37 Lever Street, 
Manchester ; Appletons (Newcastle) Ltd., 96 
New Bridge Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 ; 
Solomon & Peres, 52 Donegall Street, Belfast, 
and 2 Dame Lane, Dublin. These factors carry 
stocks of those Concert Artist Records imme- 
diately available, but you may order through 
your usual factor. 


OVERSEAS ORDERS are dealt with direct 
by our Export Department. Personal Export 
Scheme is also operated. 


HINDEMITH 
BARTOK 


MAHLER 


CHOPIN 
CHOPIN 


PROKOFIEV 











L.P.A. 12” (33/3) SERIES 


36/5'2Inc. Tax. 


oe ee EME) ID) 111 0) 
i5/11% Inc. Tax 


E.P.O. 7” (45) SERIES 
15/11% Inc. Tax. 
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Prokofiev’s Delightful Musical Tale 


LONDON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA 
Arthur Dennington, Conductor 
narrated by 


GILBERT HARDING MPO 5025 





Scenes from Rossini’s 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 
with 
Renee Doria, Lucien Huberty, Carlo Baroni 
Adrien Legros, Charles Cambon 
Jean Allain conducting Orchestre de 
l’Association des Concerts Pasdeloup 


(60 minutes playing time) LPA 1088 





Victor Masse’s Opera-Comique 


LES NOCES DE JEANNETTE 
with 
Renee Doria, Lucien Huberty 
Jean Allain conducting Orchestre de 


Association des Concerts Pasdeloup LPA 1089 





Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto, Op. 37 
VITEBSKY 


with 
Concert Artist Symphony Orchestra 
LPA 1079 





Mervy Vicars, Conductor 





Mozart’s 


DIVERTIMENTO No. Iv K.334 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Zoltan Fekete, Conductor LPA 1026 


S*¢ 
To be Released September 12th a “4 
kK m 
CONCERT ARTIST RECORDS Co.,_- . 
157 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 o F Py 
(CHAncery 7493) Vea 
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Quite suddenly a minor miracle takes 
place, and you are sitting in the same 
room as the artists themselves. Such 
is the astounding realism of records 
played on the PYE BLACK BOX. 
Every sound is brought thrillingly to 
life with all the beauty and atmos- 
phere of an original musical perform- 
ance. But the real test of the quality 
of this superb instrument rests with 
you. Take a favourite record along to 
your PYE Dealer’s . . . and hear the 
difference. 

The PYE HI FI BLACK BOX plays 
all speeds of records and changes 
them automatically. It is housed in 
a beautifully designed cabinet finished 
in mahogany. 


PRICE 39 Gns. TAX PAID 


on the 


BLAGK BO 


Pye Corporation Weta Led., Pye yoo Led., Pye Radio & Tele ision 
ubiin, 


of America, jax, (Pty.) Led., 
270, Park Avenue, Canada. Eire. Johannesburg, 
New York. South Africa. 


Pye (New Zealand) Ltd., Pye Pty. Ltd., Pye Limited, Pye Limited, 
Auckland C.I., Melbourne, Mexico Tucuman 829, 
New Zealand. Australia. City. Buenos Aires. 


PYE LIMITED OF CAMBRIDGE 
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served by Philips ABL3005, with Vinay as 
Otello, Eleanor Steber as Desdemona and 
Frank Guarrera as Iago. 


Orchestral 

On Columbia SED5523 the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Lawrence 
Collingwood gives beautifully managed per- 
formances of the Larghetto from Elgar’s 
Serenade, Opus 20, and the Lullaby and 
Dance from his Bavarian Dances. The play- 
ing (especially the rich string tone in the 
Larghetto) is richly recorded, but there is 
unfortunately the addition of some surface 
roar on my copy. On SED5522 the same 
orchestra under George Weldon present 
further extracts from Vaughan Williams’s 
very English music to Aristophanes’ comedy 
The Wasps. 


Instrumental 

Just one record, a H.M.V. EP (7ER 
5046), on which Rubinstein plays the two 
Polonaises of Chopin Opus 26, in C sharp 
minor and E flat minor. These come from 
Rubinstein’s complete set of the Polonaises 
—superlatively performed, and equally well 
recorded in this 45 edition. A.P. 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


Among this month’s issues are five discs 
from Decca intended for schools, and I 
would expect many schools, especially those 
without an experienced pianist on the 
staff, to welcome them with open arms. 
There are four 10 in. discs of ‘‘ National 
Airs”, one each for England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales (LF1218-1221), and 
one 12 in. of Gilbert and Sullivan extracts 
(LK4099). All are intended as accompani- 
ments to class singing and _ percussion 
playing. There are twelve ‘“ National 
Airs ” on each of the smaller discs, and, to 
quote the sleeve, ‘‘ Each song has two or 
three bars introduction, and most of them 
have a silent bar in strict time between 
each verse, so that no difficulty need be 
experienced in knowing when to begin to 
sing’. The airs have been orchestrated by 
Patria Morgan, described on the sleeve as a 
Member of the Panel of Orchestrators of 
the School Music Association. She has 
been allowed (or has chosen) strings, 
flutes, clarinets, trumpets and trombones ; 
also piano, which plays on its own for a 
considerable part of several songs, giving 
them a somewhat tea-shop flavour. Other- 
wise the scoring is pleasant enough. Some 
percussion would have brightened things 
up, but probably this was not allowed as it 
would have spoilt these accompaniments 
when used with percussion instruments 
Played by the class. (Percussion scores and 
parts for all these songs can be bought from 
Paxton and Co.) 

All the songs come in the National Song 
Book, a fact which would have horrified 
Cecil Sharp. Fifty years ago he was 
complaining bitterly of Stanford’s choice 
for this collection on the grounds that 
children ought to be taught folk-songs and 
there weren’t any in it; he himself 
procuced the excellent English Folk Songs 
for Schools as a counterblast. There is of 
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course room for both kinds of song in our 
schools, and perhaps Decca have some folk- 
song accompaniments planned for the 
future. 

The choice of National Airs is obvious in 
the extreme, but the choice of Gilbert 
and Sullivan extracts is positively bizarre. 
Every opera is represented, including 
Utopia Limited and The Grand Duke, and 
goodness knows why schools should want 
their children to sing extracts from these, 
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even supposing they could get hold of the 
words. However there are plenty of old 
favourites too, and secondary schools will 
find this record a godsend. The music 
(Sullivan’s scoring, of course) is crisply 
played by a body truthfully described as the 
New Symphony Orchestra, with Stanford 
Robinson conducting. The National Airs 
are conducted with unobtrusive efficiency 
by Trevor Harvey. The recording is 
R.F. 


excellent. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


A selection of the Schubert Rosamunde music— 
comprising the Overture, the Ballet Music in 
B minor and G minor and the Entr’actes in 
B minor and B flat major—played by the Royal 

ra House Orchestra, Covent Garden, 
under Warwick Braithwaite, on Parlo. PMD 
1027, is a bargain. The overture is, of course, not 
the one played at the original performances in 
1823, but the better known one which was first 
written for ‘‘ Zauberharfe’’ and later re- 
christened ‘“‘ Rosamunde”’. Here is a spacious 
reading of the overture and the entr’actes and 
ballet music are lightly and deftly handled. The 
strings in general and the many solos for wood- 
wind in particular, are very happily recorded. 

Having started in Vienna, let us continue 
there in the company of Johann Strauss. The 
Wirttemberg Staatsorchester, Stuttgart, 
under Ferdinand Leitner, gives a heavenly 
performance of the lovely Wine, Women and 
Song Waltz, coupled with Bitte schén, a polka 
frangaise, a set of quadrilles taken from Die 

, and a quick polka, Leichtes Blut 
(D.G.G. DG16003). This is excellent playing 
and perfect recording, a comment which 
applies equally to a Philips record which con- 
tains both familiar and unfamiliar Strauss and 
in which one is glad to see again that care has 
been taken to distinguish minutely between the 
different dances instead of being content with 
the generic terms of “ polka” and the like 
} 2 enema The titles are Myrtle Blossoms, a 
ull-scale waltz, Spleen, a polka-mazurka, Im 
Sturmschnitt, a double quick-step, North Sea 
Pictures, a waltz which I do not remember to 
have heard before and which certainly depicts 
the sea on the sunniest and calmest of days, J 
Tiipferl, a polka from “ Prince Methuselah ”’, 
the operetta written to a libretto specially pre- 
pared in the Parisian manner for Strauss by 
von Jauner, the director of the Karl Theatre, to 
entice him away from the Theatre-an-der-Wien, 
and which proved a flop, and the ever-popular 
Thunder and Lightning. The orchestra is the 
Vienna Symphony under Franz Salmhofer. 

That not all which comes from Vienna is 
good, however, is demonstrated by a group of 
eight waltzes played by the Vienna Bohemian 
Orchestra unde: Fried Walter on H.M.V. 
CLP1047. Not that there is anything wrong 
with the playing as such or with the recording 
but when such records as those mentioned above 
and others similar are available who can want 
re-orchestrated and pepped-up versions ? And 
in particular why convert ‘‘Friihlingsstimmen”’ 
into a pseudo piano concerto ? 

My first Philips 45 EP is devoted to Franz 
Lébar— Waltzes from “Eva”, Vilia from 
“The Merry Widow” and Gold and Silver 
Waltz—played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormandy. Here again is fine playing 
and recording but also some tasteless tampering. 

Songs of Stage and Screen is the title of a new 
ten-inch LP selection of songs by the never-to- 


be-forgotten Richard Tauber (Parlo. PMB 
1009). There are ten of them and to announce 
that they are from “‘ Olid Chelsea” “ Desert 
Song” ‘“ Merrie England’”’ ‘“ Perchance to 
Dream” “‘ New Moon”? “ The Great Waltz ”’, 
“ Cover Girl’’ “ Firefly’? ‘“‘ You Were Never 
lovelier ’’ and ‘‘ High Wide and Handsome ”’ 
will suffice for all Tauber fans. I must say that 
T thought wistfully of how glorious a similar 
record of Lieder would have been. The dubbing 
is remarkably successful as it is also in a group 
of the songs of Sir Harry Lauder on H.M.V. 
DLP1089 some of which are taken from Sir 
Harry’s earlier and better recordings I am glad 
to say. One disappointment is that my own 
particular favourite ‘“She’s my daisy” is 
not included but among the eight is ‘ The 
Wedding of Sandy McNab” which I first 
heard on an Edison cylinder as a boy not much 
short of fifty years ago. 

Lanza does not get off to a very good 
start in Songs of Romance on H.M.V. BLP1071. 
The first (and best) song is “‘ Valencia’”’ but 
not even the awkwardness of the English (or 
American) words excuses his breathlessness nor 
the losing of pitch. He improves later in some 
of the other nine songs by Kern, Youmans, 
Cole Porter and others. 

On the other hand another omnibus o 
favourites called Songs of Scotland and Ireland 
(five of each) reveals Father Sydney McEwan 
at his best (Col. 3351073). In most he is 
accompanied by an orchestra conducted by 
Philip Green, but in two by an instrumental 
trio. My only serious complaint is in respect of 
the playing of the orchestral prelude and 
postlude to an otherwise excellent “‘ Road to 
the Isles’”’. To particularise a little further, 
Father McEwan is happier in the Irish than in 
the Scottish songs. 

Another half score of ser!:mental Scottish 
songs, of more recent vinta‘: this time, comes 
from Robert Wilson on H.M.V. DLP1086, 
and very good they are in their different ways. 
Although you may never have heard some of 
these songs before, they are of the sort that 
invite you to join in the choruses, especially 
after a good dinner and an extra whisky. 
Incidentally, the recorded chorus is excellent, 
Surely, however, in ‘‘ When the heather 
gleams like stardust”, some other rhyme 
could have been devised to avoid the ill- 
sounding and ungrammatical “‘ you and I[”’. 

Now back to orchestras for a change. Adolphe 
Adam is awarded about a page and a half in 
the new “ Grove ’’, but at the end is summarily 
dismissed with the words “‘ Adam attempted 
four kinds of dramatic composition: (1) grand 
opera, in which he utterly failed ; (2) ballet, 
in which he produced some charming melodies ; 
(3) comic opera, the one and only real domain 
of his talent ; (4) incidental music for nearly 
thirty plays, which was ephemeral ’’. I venture 
to suggest that he had at least “ talent” if no 
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more in the realm of ballet, and I fancy that 
many who hear Giselle as 1 layed by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Fistoulari on 
Capitol CTL7097 will hope for further oppor- 
tunities of making up their own minds on this 
point. I myself find it a delightful record and 
both playing and recording are first class. 

French ballet is also the subject of H.M.V. 
CLP1046 in the shape of the Coppelia suite of 
Delibes. Moreover, it is by far the most com- 
plete version yet vouchsafed to us. Alas, the 
performance by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under Robert Irving is stolid, matter-of-fact 
and heavy-handed. A pity, because the record- 
ing is excellent. The whole score is given 
except Nos. “1 (a) and (b), Prelude with 
Mazurka and Valse lente’’, ‘2, Scene, 
Schwanhilda et Franz” and “8, Finale” 
from Act 1; “9 (a), Entr’acte, with Valse’’, 
“10, Scene”, “13, Chanson 4 boire’’ and 
15, Scene’ from Act 2; and two of the nine 
items which comprise the final divertissement 
in Act 3. This is about double the numbers 
included in either of the other two long-playing 
versions available. 

A Portrait of the Waltz is the intriguing title of 
Col. 33CX1273. There are eight specimens of 
the genre on this attractive record made by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Markevitch 
and not all are the titles that one might expect. 
That “‘ Danse Macabre ’’, ‘‘ Valse Triste’? and 
Berlioz’s “‘ Dance of the Sylphs” are included 
is to be anticipated, but there are less obvious 
and more desirable choices in Mozart’s 
“German Dance K.605 No. 3” Busoni’s 
attractive ‘‘ Tanzwalzer Op. 55”  Liszt’s 
“* Mephisto Waltz (No. 2 from  Lenau’s 
“Faust’)” Stravinsky’s gawky and angular 
“Waltz from Suite No. 2”? and Chabrier’s 
brilliant ‘‘ Féte Polonaise”’. The recording is 
of the finest and the playing matches it, except 
that Chabrier is made to sound rather 
portentous. 

We have already had one record of Operatic 
Intermezzi from the Philharmonia Orchestra 
(under Schiichter) and now comes another with 
Karajan as conductor, and there is not much 
duplication (Col. 33CX1265). “ Cav.” and 
“*Pag.”” and “Carmen” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann ”’ are obvious choices, but the others 
are ‘“‘Hary Janos’, ‘Manon Lescaut”’, 
“* Thais’, ‘*‘ Khovantschina”’, ‘‘ Goyescas”’, 
“La Traviata” and “L’Amico Fritz”. 
Again playing and recording are first class, with 
the possible exception that some of the pianis- 
simi fade out almost to inaudibility. To an old 
stager a comparison of the “‘ Prelude to Act 3 ”’ 
of “ Traviata”? with the ancient black label 
Toscanini recording cannot be avoided, but it 
should be remembered that not even Toscanini 
himself could quite recapture the magic of this 
when he came to re-record it some years later. 

The Philharmonia Orchestra under still 
another conductor, Paul Kletzki, give us yet 
another record, a 45 this time. For more years 
than I like to remember JI have argued that 
good light music is worthy of the best possible 
performance in its original form and this record 
of Suppé’s Light Cavalry and Morning, Noon and 
Night in Vienna overtures comes up to the 
standard I have demanded, than which I need 
say no more (Col. SED5524). I wonder, by 
the way how many readers heard the glorious 
spoonerism about a montn ago when the latter 
was announced in a wireless programme as 
what sounded like ‘‘ Moaning, Nine and 
Noot ”’! 

Thoroughly enjoyable performances of four 
Percy Grainger compositions, played by 
Stokowski and his orchestra, appear on 
H.M.V. 7ER5046. The titles are: Molly on the 
Shore, Handel in the Strand, with the composer at 
the piano, Mock Morris and Irish Air from Co. 
Derry. This excellent addition to the light music 
<atalogue is most welcome, especially when 
played as well as it is here. 


“ 


The GRAMOPHONE 


It is many years since I heard a new record by 
the American tenor Charles K whom 
I best remember for his fine singing in the old 
society issue of Mahler’s ‘“‘ Das Lied von der 
Erde”? and a record of “All hail’ from 
Gounod’s “‘ Faust ’’, which is memorable both 
for its style and a fine high C. He now sings four 
Serenades—by Braga, Drigo, Schubert and 
Toselli respectively. His voice has worn very 
well. He can still reach a high note without 
strain, his soft sostenuto singing is as good as 
ever, and he even makes the not very good 
English translations sound agreeable. 


The last of my 45s is Sousa Marches No. 2, 
played by the Grenadier Guards Band under 
Major J. F. Harris (Decca DFE6269). To say 
that it is as good as the first similar selection 
issued recently is all that is necessary. The titles 
are “‘ Semper Fidelis’’, ‘“‘ Washington Post ’”’, 
** Liberty Bell’? and “ Manhattan Beach”’. 


From Argo there are two _ long-playing 
selections—Songs from Trinidad and Calypso—by 
Edric Connor and The Southlanders (RG 
57 and 58). Fifty consecutive minutes of 
calypsos is rather a big dose, but these smack of 
the real thing from beginning to end, whereas 
many tend to be artificial and sophisticated. 
With the calypso record is given a book of words. 
Of the thirteen items, “ Ugly Woman” has 
the most amusing words and “‘ Police Force ”’ 
the most infectious tune. There are no less than 
nineteen of the songs from Trinidad. Some of 
them are like sea-shanties in that they were 
designed to fit the rhythmical movements of a 
particular job and in the main it is these that 
are the most attractive ; notably ‘‘ One, Two, 
Three”’ (reaping) and “ Highlan’ Dey” 
(hauling timber for building houses). But 
“Doggie, Doggie’? and “ Jestine”’ are very 
attractive in their different ways. 

My last long-player is Melodies of Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operas, played by Harry Davidson 
and his Orchestra (Col. 3351070). Mr. 
Cruikshank’s arrangements are not very 
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effective in that the various familiar airs do not 
follow one another with fluency and while the 
playing is by no means bad it is not very good. 
Harry Davidson can do much better than this. 
There are four operas included—“ Mikado ”’, 
‘“* Pirates’, ‘* Pinafore’? and “ Patience ”’. 

Two batches of 78s set a problem. Both are 
what may be called specialist issues, but as they 
are issued at normal prices it would be no 
compliment to judge them by other than normal 
standards. From the Workers’ Music Associa- 
tion there are four records—three by Aubrey 
Pankey and one by the Bulgarian State 
Song and Dance Ensemble. The last which 
gives us unfamiliar music—Saucy Dilmano and 
Young Dimitar—ought to be the best, but alas 
the recording is of very poor quality (TRCog1). 
To be quite fair, the W.M.A. admit this in their 
publicity, but say that they feel justified in 
issuing it because of the interest of the “strange 
rhythms and folk instruments”. For a few 
enthusiasts this may well be true, but not so far 
as the general public is concerned. Mr. Pankey 
is a negro singer of whom little has been heard 
in England. He may perhaps develop into 
quite a good singer, but at present he seems 
rather raw. Of the three discs the most desirable 
is TRC73 containing “ Jim Crow”’, “ Great 
Gittin’ up Mornin’”? and “ The Tarriers’ — 
Song ’’. 

Lastly, there are four records by the Billy 
Graham All-Scotland Crusade Choir, made 
by Pickering & Inglis Ltd., and issued under 
the title of Redemption Records. Both singing 
and recording are of moderate quality only. For 
anyone who wants a souvenir of Mr. Graham’s 
Scottish campaign perhaps The Wonderful Grace 
of Jesus and Great is Thy Faithfulness, coupled on 
RRr1101, is the best choice. 


Redemption Records are available from Pickering 
and Inglis of 29 Ludgote Hill, London, E.C.4, 
price 6s. 8d. eoch. 


Topic records are available from the W.M.A., 
17 Bishop's Bridge Road, London, W.2. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE 8y “HARLEQUIN” 


Wilson. Mr. Wilson used to be the pianist 
with the Goodman Trio/Quartet, and it used 
to be said of him that a favourite relaxation was — 
Bach’s Forty-Eight. Be that as it may, it is not — 
fanciful to see a baroque approach to the piano ~ 


45 7.p.m. numbers are given where applicable for 
E.M.I. Group titles, whilst an asterisk indicates 
availability at 45 7.p.m. on the Decca Group labels. 
45 1.p.m. numbers for the latter Group are the same as 
the 78 r.p.m. numbers with the addition of the prefex 
“ 45 gh 


Because so many recordings “from the 
film’? are grossly distorted and _ shoddily 
presented it is a genuine pleasure to welcome 
an LP from the film of “Annie Get Your Gun”’ 
on M.G.M. CD1 (special order only). In the 
first place the recording is at a decent level 
and does not sound in the least as if it was 
“from the sound track”. Dolores Gray is 


replaced by Betty Hutton, but even this’ 


redoubtable voice is not overstrained and she 
gives a performance thoroughly in character. 
** Anything you can sing, I can sing softer ”’ is 
a rare challenge for this column! The support- 
ing cast are no less good. This record gives a 
separated selection of songs, and how good they 
are. The girl that I marry has distinction, Got 
the sun in the morning was a wonderful production 
number, as we can tell from the record, and the 
comedy is original. 

As if in answer to prayer there is a record this 
month that displays real style, the lack of which 
in popular recording we were deploring last 
month. This comes on an LP by Teddy 


here. Pianists like Waller and Ralph Sharon 
have a prodigious technique and are a joy to 
hear in fast numbers, but as in so much music 
it is the slow movement that finds you out. — 
Years ago Mr. Wilson played one of the slowest 
pieces of popular music on disc in his solo in the 
Goodman Man I love; it was also one of the 
most imaginative—a Beethoven adagio this 
time. There may be nothing quite as musicianly 
in these “‘ Piano Moods ”’, but there are things 
that can still restore a critic’s faith. The record 
is not banded and the tunes are linked by 
bridge passages which may remind you of 
Chopin. Bach, Beethoven and Chopin, but not 
a whisper of Liszt. J believe this is a record that 
any reader would enjoy—and enjoy listening to, 
not as a background for washing-up. There is a 
drummer and a bass player when needed, and 
if you are not enchanted by Just like a butterfly 
and Bess, you is my woman (from “ Porgy and 
Bess’), then I give up! (Philips BBR8065). 
If Mr. Wilson plays with a feathery touch, 
Randy Weston is as hard as steel. Mr. Weston 
has evolved an ugly if interesting style which he 
plays for all he is worth without let-up on an 








